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THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


CasHEL is a famous name in Irish annals, 
and, like many other parts of wretched Ireland, 
the town that bears it is rich in picturesque 
remains and romantic legends, but sts | 
poor in everything beside. The doom of de- 
cay is written upon it; the houses are tenant- 
less, the castles deserted; the churches un- 
roofed; the aqueducts dry, and the few people 
who inhabit it are poor, ignorant, and listless. 
The history of this remarkable place is but 
an epitome of the whole island, which, from 
the beginning until now, has been a land of 
wo, an ungracious mother to its natives, and 
a puzzle and a plague to its rulers. Will 
Ireland ever be redeemed; its people be 
prosperous, united, and pacific? will its soil 
be tilled, and its produce be enjoyed by those 
who till it? Judging from the past, there is 
but little cause to hope for Ireland; but yet 
we know that its people are capable of the 
highest civilization, and when removed from 
the baleful effects of local laws and habit, 
rise to a level with the best men of any 
country to which they remove. It appears 
that Irishmen, like certain plants, require 
transplanting to bring them to perfection. 
But let us go back to our text. 

Cashel is situated in the parish of St. 
Patrick’s Rock, in the county of Tipperary, 
about one hundred miles southwest from 
Dublin, and near the river Suir. The town 
is built round an insulated mass of limestone, 
— the Rock of Cashel. On this rock, 
which rises abruptly in the midst of a fertile 
plain, formerly stood the residence of the 
Kings of Munster; the stone on which these 
mighty potentates were inaugurated, and, as 
it is said, received tribute money from their 
subordinate toparehs, was shown not many 
years ago. Cashel is said to be derived from 
Cash-iol, signifying the stone of tribute ; but, 
it is more probable that Cashiol is an original 
Celtic word, which means castle, and that the 
rock was so called from the chieftain’s castle, 
or keep, being built upon its summit. The 
roll, or schedule, of the tribute paid to the 
Kings of Munster at the Rock of Cashel is 
still preserved, and among the articles enu- 
merated are male and female slaves, arms, 
clothing, provisions, and live stock. 

On the introduction of Christianity among 
the Irish, in the fifth century, Aingus, son of 
the King of Cashel, was one of the disciples 
of St Patrick. From him descended Connar, 
King of Munster and Bishop of Cashel, in the 
beginning of the tenth century ; it is supposed 
that he Built the chapel with a stone roof, 
which is still standing on the summit of the 





rock. Among the buildings on the rock is a 
round tower, of which nothing is known but 
that it has existed from a period earlier than 
tradition ; there are also on the rock a cathe- 
dral, built, by Donald O’Brien, King of Lime- 
rick, towards the end of the twelfth century ; 
a hall built by Archbishop O’Hedrian in 1421, 
and the remains of the Abbey of the Rock of 
Cashel, founded by David McCarville in the 
thirteenth century. In 1172 the great synod 
was held on the Rock of Cashel, which has 
been so much celebrated by the early histo- 
rians of the conquest, as that at which the 
Irish prelates are alleged to have recognized 
the civil authority of the English monarch and 
the ecclesiastical superiority of the English 
church. In the time of Ring Edward the 
Second, Cashel was a town of so great im- 
portance that it contained no less than thirty- 
eight breweries, and must have been renowed 
among topers for its ale, although we do not 
remember any allusions to Irish beer in history. 
In the year 1498, Gerald Fitz Gerald, Ear! of 
Kildare, a turbulent sort of O'Connell in those 
days, set fire to the Cathedral of Cashel for 
the purpose of roasting the Archbishop whom 
he suspected of being inside; and when re- 
proved for the sacreligious act by King Henry 
VIL, he replied that he would never have 
thought of doing it had he not been told for 
certain that the Fishop was in it. This bold 
reply so pleased the king that he made the 
audacious earl Lord Deputy of Ireland, say- 
ing that “if all Ireland could not govern him 
he was the fittest person to govern all Ireland.” 
But Ireland has not yet been governed for all 
that, and is not likely to be. 

In 1831 the population of Cashel was about 
7000; the Roman Catholics in proportion to 
the Protestants are as 30 to 1. The place is 
in a wretched state of decay, a great part of 
the inhabitants are paupers, and there being 
no provision by the authorities for their sup- 
port, they sustain their miserable lives by beg- 
ging among the farmers of the neighborhood. 

As an evidence of the utter lack of all 
energy among the people, and consequently 
of good government, it is said that the water 
works, built at great cost in the last century 
to supply the place with water, are all gone 
to decay; the underground conduits, more 
than two miles in length, are choked up or 
destroved, and the stream diverted to the 
supply of mills in the neighborhood ; mera 
an outlay of 500 pes sterling would 
sufficient to put them in complete repair to 
yield an abundant supply of water for the 
use of the people. Poor Ireland! 





RUSSEL BOGART. 
BY MRS. E. S. LEGGETT. 


“Tr shall be so!” shouted the angry voice | family tree. Young Russel was of a most 
of Peter Bogart, in answer to the gentle re- affectionate and kindly nature; so blending 
monstrance of his gentle wife, as they were | the opposites of temperament and constitution 
sitting over the small breakfast table, in the of both parents as to form a pleasing exterior 
east room of a most comfortable-looking, old- | of person and a happy strength and gentleness 
fashioned Dutch mansion house; “why is it of characterin mind. In childhood he was 
that for ever you must meddle in my plans, | the sport of the kitehen and the pride of the 
and dictate to me a law of rule? I tell you, | hall, but with his mother he was the very 
the boy will be better off; it will make a man | breath of her life, the apple of her eye; she 
of him, and not the soft mawkish fool you | watched his games and joined them with al] 
would have him, He shall finish his term at | the eagerness of an elder sister, and listened 


school; have a decent outfit, and seek his own 


fortune. What more is required of me than 
this? You say Russel is an only child, and, 
with the pertinacity of a woman’s tongue, 
prate that we are getting along in years, and 
need the comfort of his company. Great 
comfort to rear a child in idleness, and have 
him stare one in the face with the thought al- 
ways in his heart, ‘ When will all these things 
be mine, and the old cur be done with them? 
It is so, and you know it. Ingratitude is the 
curse of Cain on every child; mine, at least, 
shall not show it to me, and his mother will 
be saved the temptation of causing the sin of 
disobedience where the lesson is easy learned. 


Still, you will keep on and talk of a prop in 


our decline, eh? Harp away upon your own 
weaknesses, but suffer me, at least, to reckon 
my infirmities: look at me, and say if Peter 


to his childish questions, deeming no other 
child could frame them; the morning of her 
boy’s life seemed the reflected hue of her own 
early day, and she believed that she would 
live over again her romantic imaginings in the 
being so a part of herself, and in phantasms 
of hope were the few years passed in which 
Russel was permitted to be with her; but one 
evening—it was a dreary one in autumn—the 
tempest was beating the casement and the 
angry wind seemed hurling all before its de. 
structive power; yet within the hall two at 
least were calm and contented, for in a low 
voice Russel was reading a light tale to his 
mother, while, beside the blazing hearth, was 
quietly seated the uninviting, morose figure 
of his father, puffing his long Dutch pipe, ap. 
parently dozing. “Humph!” at length was 
ejaculated, with the curling smoke, and the 





Bogart needs a prop.” Thus saying, he an- | reading of the tale went on. Little did it en- 
grily threw down his unread paper, sprung | ter the thoughts of the two thus engaged what 
upon his feet, and stood before his wife, stal- | a domestic earthquake was threatened in that 
wart enough, and looking defiance to age and | decided interjectional outbreak ; but when the 
time. “ And more; let me tell you, my father | second “ humph,” accompanied by a volley of 
and my father’s father before him lived to be | words, its portentous meaning could not be 


old men, and I am a colt to them; a prop, in- 
deed!” and his voice rose to a frightfnl pitch ; 
“would you prop the strong oak or the grey 
rock? I’ve had enough of your puling fiddle 
faddle, and the boy shall seek his own bread, 
and not be fed upon spoon victuals by me.” 

It was no rare occurrence that the morning 
meal of Russelton was thus disturbed; the 
present occupant was descended from an an- 
cient Dutch stock, who had early settled on 
one of the bluff points of the Hudson, and had 
inherited from them not only his large and 
valuable tract or settlement, but also a most 
invincible obstinacy of disposition and ungov- 
ernable temper. His wife, on the contrary, in 
person and feeling, was one of those delicate 
and lovely vines which nature or circumstance 
sometimes, in her wayward freaks, throws 
upon the flinty rock; and the tempest that 
now broke upon her was in relation to the 
only heir of the long genealogical Bogart 


misconstrued, for it paled the cheek, and filled 
the eyes, and brought to his knees the wife, 
who, upon common occasions, hardly dared to 
oppose even a look from her stern husband; 
but love lent her courage this evening, and 
fearlessly she urged her prayer. The educa- 
tion of her child had been her care since he 
could first compass the primer, and from that 
time until the present, aided by able instruc- 
tors, she had been the presiding directress of 
his studies, and hoped to have accomplished 
her task of a home education for him; but 
now was laid prostrate all her plans and plea- 
sant anticipations. Without warning or con- 
fidence did she learn that the only being she 
was permitted to love was to be torn from her 
side ; in vain were her entreaties and her tears. 
The only reply to her pleading supplications 
were “suffer me to exercise my own judg- 
ment,” or “you have reared a sappling un- 





worthy the stock ; you have fooled away your 
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stupid time upon a stupid boy, until he is a} 
disgrace unto the name he bears; next week 
your puling may be at an end; so make what. 
provision he needs for his departure ;” and | 
this was the first and last intimation the lone- 
jy mother had before a long separation from 
her darling boy. | 
Oh, what a bright sunny day was that when | 
the old family carriage drove up through the | 
tall trees which shaded the straight avenue | 
leading to the hall, but no sun lent a ray that | 
could gladden the desolate and dreary heart, 
of Mrs. Bogart, as she strained to her bursting | 
bosom again and again the form she was so 
soon to lose sight of, perhaps for many years, | 
and felt all the bitterness of this first parting. | 
The trunk had been carefully fastened; the | 
overcoat sent out; all the little delays and | 
procrastinations of a lingering farewell pro- 
longed, when the harsh voice of authority of 
“come along” from the carriage, sundered the 
painful last words. What a blank was there 
then in every nook and spot of the deserted 
house; the carriage rolled slowly down the 
long lane and passed into the public road, but 
itheld more than the forms of husband and 
child ; it carried the very spirit and hope of the 
mother of Russel; he had left her indefinitely 
for several years to complete a long term of 
study ; “ three years at least before she should 
be subjected to the enervating influence of 
misapplied selfish affection.” Selfish affection! 
Could those cruel words apply to her when 
every fold of her being would gladly be laid 
asacrifice for its object of love; and three 
years! what a lengthened chord of sorrowful 
days and tearful nights; what a compass of 
tender endearments to be suppressed and 
crushed as she gazed upon the familiar tokens 
he had left, and walked alone and sad among 
the paths and bowers his presence had made 
beautiful ; all these thoughts, and many more 
came crowding over her mind as she stood 
with folded hands straining every nerve to 
catch the last sound of the carriage wheels, 
and then turning in bitterness sought a quiet 
to hide those feelings too sacred for the eyes 
of her servants; but in passing to her own 
room she must also pass the small bed cham- 
ver of Russel; the door stood open and there 
lay the evidences of his last employment ; torn 
paper; bits of twine; his last suit of clothes 
cast aside; the toilet; nothing cleared since 
he used it; the hand towel flung carelessly 
down, and the hair brush moist and left by his 
hand as he Jast smoothed the glossy, thick 
curls her own hands had so often arranged, 





long sat Mrs. Bogart, as the hours of infaney, 
the days of childhood, and the stronger aspi- 
rations of her son’s ripening years pressed in 
review before her, and then came a vision of 
the future; his bark was among the eddies, 


and the patient hand which had sat at the 


helm, guiding it by pleasant banks, must now 
view at a distance its wild tossing among the 
rude waves, with no pole star but ambition; 
no safety but hope: she sunk upon her knees 
and the tears gushed hot and fast as the silent 
prayer for resignation was offered ; and thus 
she remained until she felt the pressure of a 
kind hand upon her shoulder, and Jenny, the 
faithful domestic for many years in the family, 
spoke in the familiar authority which tried af- 
fection gives to those whose trust hath been 
proved and not found wanting ; and old Jenny 
Grat had been trustful and kind for many 
years, and now she sought by gentleness to 
soothe the distress before her. 

“ And why, my madam, should ye take on, 
for the boy we love—isn’t he in the keepin’ 
of God’s house, and shall ye set yerself up to 
help him cover the lambs of his fauld ; it isn’t 
for the likes of us to peer into the unseen 
thing and fashion the right in our own selfish 
pictures. Russel is beyond our ken, but the 
great eye will look down upon his wakin’ and 
sleepin’, and guide our boy among the slip- 
pery brakes. Yes,” she proceeded with the 
garrulity of age—* yes, my lady, ye may 
trust in him while Tll go over to ye again 
my ain wee bit of trial, when my Rhodo, my 
ain boy, left me with his father amang the 
great hills of auld home, the blue, misty, 
cauld mountains of Scotland, and was rocked 
on the mad sea, and how my eyes—they were 
young—then straind and started with watch- 
ing and wailing for my lost baby—and how 
the cauld wind struck a death-chill to me 
heart; I thought I wanted to die there ’mongst 
the heather, when a voice came up to me from 
the valley, and ‘Jenny Grat,’ it said, ‘ whist 
ye not the mantel that is over ye, and see ye 
not the arm that is about ye, and is the great 
power so weak that Jenny must help it? 
And then, my lady, my knees grew weak be- 
fore the voice, and I gave him to the Lord, 
But he wasn't asked a sacrifice; like the 
bairn Isaac he came to me again—and now 
ain’t he the comfort and the blessing of his 
auld mither? And the bees that do swarm 
about his hive, the pretty cot do bring honey 
to me with their sweet ways, and ye know, 
my lady, how blithely the brae lass and brave 
lad trill the bonnie sang at the wark, and how 





and there too stood the small row of shelves,| Rhodo, the happy father, stands amang his 
with many of the books they had read to-| little ones like the tall mountains home, and 
gether. Oh, how these small items strike, by | they be the daisy at his feet, and the nice 
their home feeling, the tender heart of the be- wool things that Jenny lass brings me, and 
reft, and bring before the recollection a thou- | the blinks and smiles of the babies for their 


sand thoughts of the past. With closed eyes| auld granny. Oh, they are the blessings of 
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that voice which spake to me, moaning in 
those sad times when Rhodo left me ’mang 
the hills—weeping like you, madam. And so 
will Russel come again, and the house will 
sing, every corner of it—and the years that. 
he passed will be like the night season, when 
we dreamed, and the face of your boy will 
fal] upon you like the glad sunshine. So dry 
your tears and look above, and not take on 
for the damps of the valley.” 

And the comforting words had struck) 
the spring of faith and trust, and Mrs. | 
Bogart sutfered herself to be guided by the | 
tide of daily employment, and found a so-| 
lace in active industry. It is a blessed thin 
that is sent into this work-day world, 
that very homespun and homely need—em- 
ployment. There is more strength and com- 
fort in it than philosophers have given. It 
stimulates us in adversity, soothes in sorrow, 
and helps religion. Helps religion? How? 
Is it not the corner-stone; must we not in- 
dividually toil to save our souls ; must we not 
labor to suppress our daily vexations, our 
daily animosities, our household annoyances 
and domestic grievances ; must we not strive 
to forgive those who cruelly persecute us, 
and take up the cross in toil of spirit as we 
bend under it to the manifestation of God’s 
will? As we murmur, let it be done; and 
now a spirit of resignation was found to | 
spring up as the domestic duties of replacing 
the scattered articles which had been left 
were performed. 

The term of absence was nearly completed. 
Russel’s letters home were of the most cheer- 
ing nature ; they spake a filial duty and manly 
development of character, which nearly con- | 
vinced his mother that the contact so much | 
dreaded of the world had proved a benefit. 
He stood high in the estimation of his supe- 
riors and companions. At one time, he says: 

“And now I will soon be with you, trans-| 
formed from an industrious student into an 
industrious farmer. I have employed every 
opportunity to inform myself upon those chem- | 
ical studies that may aid me in the oecupation | 
of farming. | 





| 





I am not ambitious, and my hope | 
is once more to sit beside you and hear your | 
approval of my daily life, to feel the soft 


Bogart. 


trouble his head to look at my scribbling to 
puff out ‘spoon victuals; and Cousin Cary js 
at school, and cannot banter me upon senti. 
ment; and I will just keep on a little longer, 
knowing all I say is safer and in a stronger 
chest than the great iron ones of the hall—the 
secure and safe secrecy of your heart, mother,” 

Again he writes: 

“ Now tell me a little about my boat, and 
the children of the farm house, and old Jenn 
Grat; how I long to have a run with the 
boys and young Jenny, too, the ‘love knot, 
as we called her. As the time draws near, the 
days appear to lengthen, and a spice of home 


| sickness comes upon me.” 


It was the morning after one of these 
affectionate epistles that the scene occurred 
with which we opened our story. It had 
never entered the mind of Mrs. Bogart that 
any plan for further separation than the 
school term had been in the thoughts of her 
stern husband ; and what more natural than 
to suppose that the halls and lands of his 
ancestors should be filled and cultivated by 
this last child of them; but, alas! for the 
hope, the outburst that broke upon her sound. 
ed the fatal knell, and all the future seemed 
closed with a sad seal ! 

The servants, as they gathered in the old 
fashioned kitchen, had worn away many a 
long evening.with stories of his boyhood; 
and now by them, too, was anticipated with 


great delight the return of “ young master.” 


“Our madam’s eye will blink right gay 
when her stripling lad faulds her again, and 
the auld hall will seem alive with his kindly 
chat, and how he will peer amang the knolls 
and green braes by the river-side ; ken ye 
how the lassie Cary, as ye call her, played 
hide and find behind the gray rock, and how 
aft we told their tales in our cups and the 
leaves of the settling shew’d a brave bride- 
groom and a bonnie maiden, and the white 
snood was cast off for the bright gold ring 
as our own Russel slip’d it over her finger; 
and who knows but God has it in his will, 
that our lady shall see the happy day when 
the two children come before her and ask the 
i of age upon their young heads, and 

en— 

But how much longer old Jenny would 


remy of your gentle hand, and hear your | 
lessed “good night.” I sometimes think | have kept on with her chapter of peering, we 
one little hour will ever make me be the boy; | can’t tell; for she had full faith in her fore- 
it is when night comes over our beautiful | knowledge, and would sit and link long phan- 
river, and the moon looks down from heaven | tasies until the small hours spoke from the 
so mildly like the searching eye of gentleness, | wooden clock of the servants’ hall-—for Rhodo 
and seems to ask if the heart has retained the | spoke; “and mother,” said he, “do ye know 
purity of childhood. It is then, mother, that what our Jenny hear’d in the breakfast room 

am a child again, and lay my head in your) the morning about young master’s being sent 
lap, and sometimes—shall I say it feel the ‘away? And how our lady’s cheek grew pale 
tears drop on my pillow as I fall asleep to like the day the boy left us these three years 
dream of you. I do not fear your censures gone?” And then, not very briefly, was told 
upon my weakness ; and father, I know, won't, the story we have heard of the breakfast 
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table amid many sighs and wonderings of | 
what it all meant, and sorrow for the kind 
mistress. But “ ye’ll ken soon enough,” | 
quieted for the present the party, as one by 
one they sought their comfortable beds. 

Cary Minfield was the daughter of a dis-| 
tant but dear relative of Mrs. Bogart, and her | 

entle love and sprightliness rendered her a | 
Evorite at Russelton. Even the crusty Uncle. 
Peter would suffer her to prattle before him | 
unchecked. Her father was settled much 
farther among the Highlands, and it was un- 
frequent the interchange of visits; but the 
few that were made, had left a memory upon 
the boy and girl—and thus the allusion, in 
Russel’s letter and auld Jenny’s tale. 

Despite the mandate of her husband, Mrs. 
Bogart clung to the belief that the presence 
of his son would wear upon the father, and 
the necessity of it would gradually become 
acknowledged, and the child grown almost a 
man; all would naturally fall in the course of 
things to the hope that had not departed 
quite from her heart—at least she would 
suffer no cloud to darken the near approaching 
day for the welcome home. 

Once more came the enfolding arms of re- 
turning love; with streaming eyes on the 
manly shoulder of her child was the outpour- 
ings and happiness of a pent-up heart relieved. 
It was a gay and blithesome a, too, in the 
kitchen, when the brave lad was ushered in 
by old Jenny. She rubbed up her horn 
specs, and grasping his hand, turned him 
around and around to form an idea of his 
growing beauty. “And bravely ye’ll trip it 
in the furrow, and loudly ye’ll whistle to the 
kine ye tent, and a braw grand farmer ye’ll 
be with your saft hand and thick locks, and 
white and rosy cheek! Ah, Russel, my man, 
ye look more fitting a bridegroom than a 
plough-boy.” Thus saying, she fondly passed 
her withered fingers through the glossy curls 
of her “ nursery bairn,” and sat him amidst 
them “ as doted on him.” 

With a delicacy incredible, or from some 
other motive, for no one believed of a gentle 
thought in his bosom, Mr. Bogart spoke not 
a word for a week after Russel’s return of 
his future prospects; so the time passed ra- 
pidly. Russel was too young even to have 
fancied that he had ever loved, nor could he 
conceive that any being could be so worship- 
ed as the one who now wandered among all 
the familiar haunts and planned the outlines 
in the future with him, giving grace and 
beauty to every animate or inanimate object. 

* Well, what do you propose to take hold 
of for a living? After you have idled your 
time here a little while, it’s hardly probable 


j 





at your time of life, Russel, I am expected to 
support you in indolence. You have now. 
been well educated and brought to man’s | 


estate—henceforth you will prepare to take 
the world as you find it, and battle for your- 
self; neither do I want a prop, as your weak 
mother would suggest; I need no service at 
all from your hands. When you see fit, you 
may make suitable inquiries and establish 
yourself in a respectable business.” 

Considering the boisterous temperament of 
the man, the subject of departure was broken 
mildly, but the words fell upon a stony lis- 
tener in his son—they appeared utterly in- 
comprehensible. Leave home, and go among 
strangers friendless and portionless, while the 
lands of his father were broad and fertile, 
and no one to come between him and their 
inheritance? He could not utter a sound, 
while on one side was a parent inexorable, 
and on the other, one trembling and drowned 
in sorrow. 

“Can’t you speak !” thundered on his ear, 
“or are a few salt tears to make a baby of 
you! A fine man I have to prop me, who 
sniffles at a woman’s eye! Once for all, take 
it as final—I feed no beggar; you are to earn 
your own bread and face the world !” 

At length the spirit of independence broke 
forth, and meeting unquailingly the angry 
glance: “I think, father, 1 understand you 
mean me to leave your house, and seek 
among strangers the competency needful for 
my maintenance, and to burden no longer 
with my presence or wants my natural guar- 
dian and friend ?%” 

“Humph! yes, it’s no more than right. 
I’ve already done more than duty demanded. 
You've been more expense to me than I was 
to my father, and you ought to feel grateful 
to be brought so far.” 

“Tam: with the gifts of education and 
robust frame I leave your roof, penniless and 
friendless; but one boon I crave, and, with 
that granted, I kiss the rod. In the being 
before you are garnered all the strong ten- 
drils of my affection, I pray you seek by some 
means to alleviate the distress of her you eall 
wife—lighten the sorrows of one you bereave 
by your cruel sentence—give a companion in 
her loneliness to solace her sad and bitter 
hours! Oh, father! show me in this thin 
you have the impulses of humanity, and 
will go forth blessing you in my night wan- 
dering.” 

We cannot attempt to analyze the feelings 
of the being thus addressed; but a willing 
consent was given that Cary Minfield, who 
was now an orphan, should become an inmate 
of Russelton and a companion to fill the 
vacant seat of the son. 

We pass over the second parting, and find 
our outcast following on one of our northern 
borders the surveyor’s chain, in the plan of a 
new railroad track. After vexatious delays and 


disappointments, he gladly engaged in the 
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offer of one of these companies, and now was 
fairly at work in the hard and laborious un- 
dertaking. Few, very few, know of the hard- 
ships attendant upon the laborers who engage 
in these toils, cutting and tearing their way 
through deep marshy woods in storm and 


wet, felling huge trees, and lying out, night | 
to throw her arms about her early playmate 


after night, with perhaps only the branches 
lopped off for their bed, and a blanket the 
only covering ; for days toiling without sight 
of human habitation, and faring on the 
coarsest food ; it was often weeks that no post 
town was within many miles, and the com- 
munication with home was at long intervals. 
The last letter to Mrs. Bogart runs: 

“You grieve, dear mother, daily at my ex- 
posure ; be assured. the life I lead has a wild- 
ness suiting well your impulsive son. I wish 
I could describe to you the magnificence of 
the grand scenery around. I long to have a 
sympathetic soul beside me when I hear the 
roar of falling water amid craggy rocks, 
where Sunlight has never crept and no foot 
save that of the stealthy Indian hath trodden ; 
there is a glory in the immensity and myste- 
riousness of the great work about the wilder- 
ness, It is now Autumn, and the interlacings 
and arching of the bright vines are gorgeous 
as some vast and richly stained yon re the 
marshes are brilliant with scarlet and heav 
blossoms, and the full fountains pour forth 
their song of bounty, and, believe me, the 
nursery prayer you taught me in your arms 
is remembered among the venerable mossy 
trees and breathed to the great Creator who 
has laid His mighty dome above His mighty 
works. How small by comparison seems the 
great task in which I am engaged to the 
smallest of our caverned rocks, draperied as 
they are with wreathed vines, and sentineled 
by huge forest trees. I learn from your last 
that the attack father has sustained has left 
him feeble in health, but until the wish you 
express is confirmed by him that I return, 
suffer me to continue my woodland life ; take 
back the words undutiful and unfilial, for 
when you reflect upon the conditions under 
which I left home, you will approve my 
course. You say I may look for a visit, if 
health permits, from him in the Spring; I 
fear our hard fare and cold beds will give a 
sorry welcome. My health is robust, and my 
appetite renders even raw pork, seasoned with 
coarse bread and an onion, a sweet meal. 
Tell Cousin Cary she would not know her 
little beaux in the hardy, sun-burnt, and 
weather-beaten man.” 

Winter wore away—and when Spring re- 
turned, Peter Bogart seemed uneasy ; a sort 


of anxiety drew him to seek out his son, but | 


as preparations were in forwardness his health, 
which had for some months been feeble, 
yielded to the strong grasp of Death; and he 












Bogart. 


was gathered to his grave, a lamp unfilled 
with the oil of righteousness. 
Once more a summons for home, and as a 


rightful omen the salutations of weleome were 
received. Even Cousin Cary, although child 
/hood had passed with both into maturity, 


neither timidly nor with false delicacy forbore 


and receive his affectionate kiss on her soft 


cheek, although the next moment felt the 


crimson blood mount to her temples as she 
knew herself contemplated with admiration 
by two lustrous eyes as they beamed from 
beneath a noble brow. And Jenny, too, went 
humming her snatch of song: 


‘“* And meeter far the matron’s ring* 
Than snood of maiden coy ;” 


for she had no mind her prophesies should be 
held lightly, and constantly had she held up 
to Miss Cary the picture of “her boy,” for 
she would say, “ they will be sparks of light 
to my dear lady like two bright stars when 
the sunbeams darken.” 

It is hard to describe joy; it fills the soul 
80 quietly, so lovingly, like the smooth sea of 
summer, reflecting the clear heavens and soft 
scenery—and all about Russelton was one 
halo of light and joy, Mrs. Bogart, one sen. 
timent of gratitude and love, and the two 
young beings by her side, a united stream of 
beauty rippling in sweet music at her feet! 

* * 7 * * 

“Oh, Granny !” exclaimed one of Rhodo’s 
children, as, all breathless, he put in his flaxen 
head at the kitchen door—* come quick— 
quick! Master Russel is dead, and has fallen 
across the great machine with iron wheels !— 
come quick—he is dead, he is dead!” 

And there lay the senseless form, apparent- 
ly dead, of the young man as he had fallen 
from the hay-mow; the news soon reached 
the house, for the bustle of an accident can 
not long be concealed from the inmates of it, 
and almost frantic the cries as the form of 
him they loved was brought before the 
females in the sitting room, amid “ don’t take 
on, my madam, he is not dead,” “ Miss Cary, 
he will live,” and many words of sincere 
anxiety from the promptings of gentle and 
kind feeling. In a short time the next physi- 
cian and the next were standing beside the 
bed, not of the sufferer, for there was no 
suffering in the perfectly motionless and in- 
sensible patient before them. The mother 
became mute with despair, attempted no con- 
trol of feeling—she was stone ; no tear mois- 
tened her eye, no expression gave vent to her 
sorrow ; it was the last link broken, the last 
bitter dregs in her cup. Life was nothing 
but the beating of the pulses, the weary ebb- 
ing of the rivers of existence ; and Cary, with 
the hope of youth, was the ministering angel 
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of love; she pressed her lips to her aunt’s | and the beaten track in the long grass leading 
cold forehead, chafed the temples and pulses ‘to the grove, the grove of childhood, of sports, 
of the still patient, and lingered upon the and happy days, spent with the attenuated 
words of the medical attendants, that life form in the curtained bed. She sobbed—all 
might be saved. For three days was she | was so quiet; she started from the voice of 
hovering between mother and son; the bright | her own sorrow; but another voice struck a 
sunny mornings and the long dark hours of | pang and sent all her life blood to her fright- 
the night alike found her watching and pa-jened heart. “Cary!” Instantly and me- 
tient. At length the signs favorable appeared | chanically she flew to the restoring drink, and 
for a return of health; “ but,” and gravely | breathlessly she offered the spoon; then came 
spoke the old doctor, as eagerly her eye! the sickening sensation; the thick throbbing 
lightened, “ my child, hope for nothing more ; | in the throat; she thought and believed she 
the brain, we fear, is injured, and the intellect | had alone in that the stillness of night asked 
may not return.” But when did woman | for life in the cherished object before her; 
quail if the dear object of its worship in| but now his voice, Great God! and the soul 
living form could sit beside her? She would ‘was with its Maker; she would possess the 
once more feel the warm pressure of his | tabernacle, the clay; but its gems, the mind 
hand, and hear his footsteps; he would—he | and bold thought, alas! alas! “Cousin Cary, 
must love her. Thus diligently, faithfully | 1 say!” once more brought her trembling in 
was performed each tender office. every limb to the bedside; “hold my hand, 

Ever did she contend with Jenny in pre-| dear Cary, and throw away that vile stuff; 
paring the light broth of buttermilk, the | you do make excellent buttermilk pap, but, for 
whey of which had been ordered at slighi in- | Heaven’s sake, don’t give me any more.” The 
tervals to be administered for two weeks; no | crisis was past; the fever had left the brain; 
other nourishment was allowed ; and hour by | it was clear, and reason sat enthroned on the 
hour did the untiring hand of Cary place the ; pale brow; but again and again did Russel 
spoon to the unwilling lips with this butter- declare that the odious and incessant butter- 
milk pap, as old Jenny called it; no word as | milk pap had been his constant dread during 








yet had been uttered, but the tightly closed 
teeth, as she mildly forced them apart, seemed 
to show a determined resistance to the con- 
tinued nutriment. 

How dreary and death-like the tedious mo- 
aotony of the night to the constant and ner- 
yous nurse; each sound strikes an alarm on 
the senses; the shadows on the wall assume 
fantastic shapes; the bark of the house dog 
seems to awaken all the echoes of fear, and the 
slightest movement of the sick man sends a 
chilling sensation through all the heart! Poor 
Cary had assumed her post at midnight, and 
now it was nearly morning ; how cold it look- 
ed; the stars began to pale, aud the blue mis- 
tiness of early day was like the damps of the 
grave. There, in the dawn, the faint outline 
of the garden, lay, with its hedge of hawthorn 





_the whole time they deemed him unconscious. 


There needed little preparation to join two 
hearts where the bond of both joy and sorrow 
had tightened, and they stood before her 
they both called mother, and asked her 
blessing on their wedded lot. Old Jenny 
sung at the “one wedding;” and the bees of 
Rhodo’s cot came up to see the nuptials, and 
gladness spoke out in the merriment of the 
faithful servants, as they partook of the sub- 
stantial fare spread out for the laborers of the 
farm. It was a social gathering of all the 
tenantry, and as the delicate hand of Cary drew 
the knife to make the bride’s cut in the t 
cake at the head of the table, her husband 
mischievously whispered in her ear as he 
glanced around, “ My dear, did you forget the 
buttermilk pap ?” 
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DEATH OF A 


BY MRS. J. L. 
The ransom’d soul shall shine in Heaven a gem 
Of radiant lustre in the diadem 

Of the Redeemer. Golden harp and crown, 
Receiv’d, are cast before Jehovah’s throne. 


Another seraph joins the heavenly throng, 
A new voice mingles in triumphant song ; 
Celestial voices bid her welcome there, 
Eternal joy and endless bliss to share. 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


Tue solemn scene is o’er, the last prayer said, 
The bell hath toll’d its requiem for the dead ; 

The grave has closed, and earth receives its trust, 
** Ashes to ashes, dust to kindred dust.” 


The loved one sleeps, ye cannot break her rest, 

"Tis soft and peaceful, on her Saviour’s breast ; 

This is not death, then wherefore should we weep, | 

When God hath said, “He gives beloved ones | 
sleep.” 
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BY SAHAL-BEN-HAROOUN. 


GASTRONOMY AND GASTRONOMICAL PREDILECTIONS. 


*‘ Breathes there a man who ne’er hath said—’’—Scorr. 
«The dinner, sir, the dinner.” —JoHN oF Paris. 


“ Biessep be the man,” said honest Sancho, | not be entirely discontinued. The numerous 
“who invented sleep!” Thrice blessed be | descriptions which Atheneus has preserved 
the man, we reiterate, who invented dinners! | incontestibly prove that a dinner was no 
If Sancho’s discovéry “ wraps a man all over | trifling affair, and further exhibits an unrivalled 
as in a blanket,” it is beyond all doubt that by | dexterity and refinement in their method on 
some minds the gustatory process of dinner | such occasions, 
is considered a species of elysium. Cardinal Wolsey, in adorning his master- 

A ducal banquet is justly regarded as an|cook with a golden insignia, (stew-pan in- 
affaire distingué, but * dining with Duke Hum- verted, or, carving-knife, stnisier ; crest, boar’s 
phrey” isa system of denticular denial few | head, lemon en bouche,) has shown his erudi- 
are over anxious to observe. “Ah!” said | tion, for he doubtless remembered that the 
Quin, smacking his lips after the deglutition | ancients were préeminent in raising the eulin- 
of asplendid morsel of green-fat, “that my | ary art into a science, and dignified their 
throat were but a mile long!” ‘The exclama- | cooks into professors. 
tion though not original, was truly character-| Even the Norman William, soldier though 
istic of the man, and his prototype, Philoxenus, | he was, did not amid all his broils and govern- 
in wishing for a crane’s neck, that he might, ment, neglect the science of good living, for 
prolong the gustatory flavor of his dainties,, we are told that he bestowed on his head- 
may be considered as embodying the senti- cook for an extraordinary dish of plum-gruel, 
ment of all who indulge an inordinate admi-| served to him at his coronation banquet, “ the 
ration for “ good living.” manor of Addington with other present- 

Had Benedict been a bon vivant instead of a| ments,” and commanded the dish to be last- 
gay gallant, his exclamation would have been, | ingly repeated on the same day of every 
“the world must have dinners!” and other | year, as doth the English chronieles recount. 
matters he would have left for other people.| Henry VIII, with all his faults—putting 
“ Item,” writes one on his tablets, “To making some of his wives on board-wages, and inea- 
a beggar happy ;” plodding square-toes pacitating others from partaking at any board 
would fill up the sentence with a specifie at all—at least deserves well at the hands of 
amount in cash; we have no doubt that he all good feeders. He not only regarded the 
gave the poor unfortunate a good dinner, for , banquet table with piineely favor, but knew 
a good dinner to many, is, undeniably, a spe- also how to reward those who administered 
cies of happiness. to his comfort. 

Never ask a favor of a man before he| History relates, that on the oceasion of a 


















































dines ; nineteen cases out of twenty you will 


be refused. His appetite is keen, gnawing, | 


impetuous ; his temper consequently irritable, 
and impatient of delay. What says Mar- 


lowe’s Justice Greedy when provokingly hin- | 


dered by the cook—*I had lost my appetite, 
had I lost my dumpling!” and a restraint of 
this nature when a good dinner is waiting for 
diseussion is “ shocking, positively shocking !” 
nay, it is criminal; our soul revolts at such 
baseness in human nature. 


The wisest of the ancients never omitted | 


dinner—that is, when a dinner was procura- 
ble—which, if we are rightly informed, com- 
posed the principal and sometimes only meal 
of the Roman citizen, and consequently could 





mackerel being “ exquisitely boiled,” the mon- 
areh was so particularly gratified with the 
piscatory flavor of his “ dainty dish,” that he 
forthwith commanded the cook to be sum- 
moned, and on his appearance, straightway 
created him a peer! It has been suggested 
to us that the title conferred was “ Baron 
ScomBerR,’ though we have vainly looked 
through the peerages of Burke and Collins 
for the same.* 





* The disposition of Henry IV. of England to- 
wards dinner we are not prepared to recount, but 
history affords us the gratifying fact that “he wish- 
ed all his subjects could afford themselves a good 
supper once a week!’ Henry IV. of France, how- 
ever, exceeded the liberality of this desire, for he 
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The treatment of Pope Adrian VI, however, ; that of pheasants! The Chinese of the pre- 


was not so gratifying, for we are told by | sent day are not behind in this 


ticular, as 


Paulus Jovius, that he was especially detested | strangers at Canton are frequently invited by 
by his people, for his partiality to “ stock-fish.” | the eating-house keepers to partake of “ Bow- 
From the abominably bad taste his holiness | wow pie !” 


displayed in this predilection, we must say— | 


The hams of Aristoxenus were so cele- 


however repugnant to our feelings—he de- brated for their seasoning and flavor, that 
served a correction corresponding to the treat- | they were designated from the name of their 
ment, which his favorite dish is said to undergo, | inventor—Aristoxenians. 


before it can be rendered at all masticable. 
We may as well mention here en passant— 
the subject being fish—Thomas 4 Becket was 


so partial to eels, that on a certain occasion | might 


Philoxenus, already mentioned, was a des- 
perate lover of good things; we are told that 
he gargled his throat with hot water, that 

e enabled to devour the viands which 


he gave for a single dish of them, a sum|he had bribed the cooks to serve up “ hissing 


equivalent to sixty dollars of our money. 

But we return to earlier times ; that happy 
period in which, among the beatitudes of cu- 
linary art, Poetry was not wanting in her aid 
to hand down this “ distinguished science” to 


the admiration of future ages, and diners then | 


unborn. The “Gastrology” of Archestratus, 
history tells us, “ became the creed of epi- 
cures !” 


Inspired by the sublimity of his subject, | 


and the glories beaming from a resplendent 
table, he commences his poem: “I write 
these precepts for immortal Greece?” Gene- 
rous poet, unexampled liberalist; doub*!ess 
he desired that those even who, from “ the 
force of circumstances,” or the absquatulation 
of their bankers—were debarred from the 
enjoyment of dinners, should at least have the 
satisfaction of reading about them. Distin- 
guished writer, eloquent bard; he must with 





hot,” before the other guests could venture 
to touch the dish. Dr. Parr, though he did 
not descend to bribery, on perceiving roast 
lebsters on the table—a dish he particularly 
relished—would call an attendant, and de- 
liberately placing one of the finest on a plate, 
desire it might be taken to the cook and kept 
hot, till he was ready to discuss it. 

The Eastern princes and nobles, we know, 
not only from the “ Arabian Nights,” but the 
confirmation of travellers, are accustomed to 
practice cookery, and pride themselves on 
their culinary acquirements. Bedreddin Has- 
san, for instance, and his “cream tarts with 
pepper,” and the vizier’s frying operation on 
“the fish of four different colors ;” and history 
has shown that the Roman emperors were not 
behind in their gastronomic studies. 

Heliogabalus, as we learn, had the “ pecu- 
liar glory” of first making sausages of shrimps, 


a prophetic eye have seen that his name | lobsters, and other crustacea. Noble Helio- 
would be honorably emblazoned in the pages | gabalus, for this discovery, thy fame has 


of Holden’s Magazine in this nineteenth cen- | 


tury, and clasping him in our fraternal friend- 
ship, we exclaim in Persic-Grecian phrase- 
ology, “ Admirable Archestratus !—may your 
shadow never be less!!!” 

Some of the inductory processes of the 
ancients have been preserved to us, ‘probably 
with a view to the happiness of all succeed- 
ing dinner-lovers ; thus Pliny the elder, men- 
tions that in his days, snails were fattened so 
successfully that some of their shells would 
contain a quart! 

The patés des foie gras of those days were 
as distinguished as those of modern France 
or Strasburg. Their crammed peacocks were 
a type of our stuffed turkeys, and their swine 
flesh “fattened on whey and young figs,” 





never been surpassed, not even by the pie- 
man’s placard which informed the London 
public the itinerant exhibitor was the “ Origi- 
nal Inventor of the Kidney Dumplings !” 

Dr. King’s “ bacon and filbert tarts,” fade 
before the Tetrapharmacon of the emperors 
Adrian and Severus, composed as it was of 
pheasants, peacocks, swine’s flesh, and bread 
pudding. And then to think of the apple- 
dumplings of Euthedemus; the custard-pies 
of Papirius Petus ; or the Roman brawn, with 
mustard and honey, molasses then being non 
est inventus. The preparation of this brawn 
Apicius has set down as wonderful—admira- 
bilis! 

In those days of luxurious living mush- 
rooms were trimmed with amber-hafted silver 


must have been delicious as our “ corn-fed | knives, lest their flavor should be contamina- 


roasters.” 


Another favorite dish was the flesh of) beccaficos kept by Sabinus in cages, and dail 
young foxes, in the Autumn, when they had fed with minced filberts, grapes and figs, ti 
the | sufficiently fatted for the table; a noble dish 


fed on grapes. Hippocrates consider 


Then were 


f 


ted by the use of baser metal. 


flesh of puppies to be no less delicate than compared with the salacacaby of Apicius, the 





wished that every family in his dominions might 
have not merely a dinner, but that a chicken or 
capon might be the principal dish !—Vive la France 
—et le dinner! 


components being parsley, mint, ginger, pen- 
nyroyal, coriander, raisins, honey, vinegar, oil, 
wine, cheese, cucumbers and onions, which, 
| well triturated in a mortar, were mixed with 
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soup, and served in a cacabulum, which latter, | George III. was fond of the middle of a neck 


a learned Grecian once trans!ated “ warming- 


pan !” Pa 
But what shall we say of Nero, who—worse 


than tyrant—restrained the hotel-keepers of 


his day to “ boiled vegetables without ;” or 
Tiberius who prohibited them from serving 
bread—the statf of life! “ Messieurs Néro 
and Tibérius,” as the Frenchman exclaimed 
in peculiar English, “ my detestation and dat 
of my countrymen is so mosh great, dat if we 
meet you in de next vorld, je vous assurer 
ve sall not know you!” 

Fortunately for mankind, other emperors 
were nct so restrictive in their prohibitions or 
examples. 
three days in succession, having the dishes 
brought in alphabetically. Albinus, 


and many curious birds brought from the 
Straits of Gibraltar, in galleys sent expressly 
to transport them to Rome. 

Many curious instances might be quoted 
of gastronomical literature, but we refrain for 
the sake of an anecdote of Sir Joseph Banks, 
not generally known, to whom, when dining 
once at Lord Glenbervie’s, the noble Amphy- 
trion observed, “ Sir Joseph, we were at a Joss 
for some time what dish to procure as a rarity 
for so distinguished a traveller; we trust, how- 
ever, we have hit on something rather un- 
usual.” “J have no doubt of the excellence 
of your choice,” replied Sir Joseph, * but I 
may as well inform your lordship that I have 
in my travels eaten part of a man and part of 
a lion, but I rest satisfied that your dish will 
exceed either.” The rarity we understood 
was an elephant’s foot, the tendons of which 
La Vaillant records are greedily devoured by 
the caffres and other hottentot gourmands. 

But we turn to “ modern instances” for fur- 
ther illustrations that wise and clever men 
have always patronized good things, and es- 
pecially dinners, that is—when dinners are 
really worth patronizing—a stipulation which 
the words of Foote on a certain occasion, that 
“the dinner was well enough, but not in ac- 


cordance with a special invitation,” will cer-_ 


tainly qualify. 


The predilections of some of our celebrated | 
even tasting it!” 


men of past times were not a little curious.— 


Pope, we are told, was fond of warning his. 


ey lampreys ina silver saucepan ; Charles 
mb, in addition to his “ oyster-patty full in- 
side,” revelled on roasted pig. The favorite 
dishes of Addison’s Roger de Coverley were 
hasty-pudding and white-pot, which he had 
prepared from a receipt “ the best in England !” 





Geta would continue feasting for | 


who | 
ruled Gaul, contented himself with a slight , 
supper comprising one hundred peaches, ten | 
melons, fifty large figs, and three hundred , 
oysters ; while Vitellius, as Suetonius writes, ed his chocolate with cream, but poured in 
gave a supper to his friends, at which were | 
served two thousand rare and foreign fishes, | well describes his favorite morsels to have 
| been the “ outside of a boiled round of beef, 
; and a veal pie with plums in it!” 


of mutton with turnips; and a cold shoulder 
of the same, and a morello tart were standing 
‘dishes on his luneh-table. Byron, when dining 
once with the poet Rogers, refused the meats 
and entremets one after the other, and made a 
meal—of what!—potatoes and vinegar. A 
very eccentric woman, (we think the sister of 
Wilkes,) at a dinner at Bath regaled on veal 
fut and chalk, the latter we presume as a 
biliary corrective of the more oleaginous tis. 
sue. Theodore Hook, when at home, after 
|a fortnight’s excess at some “noble friend’s,” 
‘and obliged to choose dinner for himself, 
would order what he has called in his diary 
his “old favorite pease-soup.” Rare Ben 
Jonson was partial to a “short-legged hen,” 
and Shakspeare has given to his Justice Shai- 
low the same predilection. 
The great lexicographer, “Sam Johnson,” 
put sugar in his port wine, and not only mix- 


melted butter as an additional dulcifier. Bos. 


He did not, 
however, disdain a fillet of veal when Wilkes 
was by to assist him. “Pray give me leave, 
sir,” said Wilkes, sitting by his side, “it is 
better here !—a little of the brown, some fat, 
sir! a little of the stuffing, some gravy! Let 
me have the pleasure of giving you some but- 
ter! Allow me to recommend a squeeze of 
this orange,—or the lemon, perhaps, may have 
more zést!” There was no refusing : the veal 
was done to a turn; better it could not have 
been had a whole synod of cooks been sum- 
moned to superintend it, and Wilkes was ir- 
resistible in his attentions. “Sir, sir,” replied 
the delighted Johnson, “I am greatly obliged 
to you.” More could not be said; it was 
enough to have said this, and at such a time. 

Montaigne relates that a Frenchman was 
once corrected at table by a gourmand, because 
he talked so much, that the eater could not 
relish his dinner! ‘And Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in his early days, being at a venison feast, 
vainly endeavored to converse with his neigh- 
bor on the beauties of art, &c., till cut short 
with the reply, “Mr. Reynolds, I should ad- 
vise you, when at a venison dinner, to restrain 
your conversation until after the haunch is 





removed, as in endeavoring to answer the last 
of your numerous questions, J have unluckily 
swallowed a very fine piece of fat without 


However necessary it may be considered 
by the disciples of gastrology to restrain con- 
versation during dinner, the removal of the 
cloth frequently affords them opportunity 
mentally to pursue their masticatory warfare. 
Bulwer, in one of his novels, describes Lord 


, Guloseton observing to his guest that as they 
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are now precluded from continuing the dinner ! and, while we pity the unfortunate wight who 
by the appearance of the dessert, they could | may, alas, be daily doomed to dine with ducal 
not more agreeably add a relish to their wine, Humphrey, (we are not designedly allittera- 
than by reviewing the piquant merits of the tive,) we should be justified in considering 
dishes which had been arrayed before them; any thoughtless neglect of this essential, soul- 
for this idea Bulwer is possibly indebted to| reviving duty, as irrational, insane, and the 
the “ Gastrology” of Archestratus. exacerbation of imbecility. For he who base- 

The various illustrations we have intro-| ly scorns a dinner—when he can get one—is as 
duced will, we presume, substantiate the opin-| Mr. Shakspeare justly says, “fitted for trea- 
jon with which we set out, that the inventor | sons, stratagems, and spoils.” Hem! Garcon, 
of dinners justly merits to be trebly blessed ;' bring a toothpick, et un petit chasse-café. 





WORSER MOMENTS. 


BY THE MUSE. 





Tart fellow’s voice! how often steals That fellow’s voice came on the air, 
Its cadence o’er my lonely days! Like the light chewing of the ecud— 
Like something sent on wagon wheels, And resting near some speckled cow, 
Or packed in an unconscious chaise. The spirit of a woman’s spite, 
i I’ve poured a low and fervent vow, 
I might forget the words he said To make him, if I had the might, 
When all the children fret and cry, Live all his life-time just as hard, 
But when I get them off to bed, And milk his cows in such a yard. 
His gentle tone comes stealing by— 
And years of matrimony flee, I have been out to pick up wood, 
And leave me sitting on his kree. When wight was stealing from the dawn, 
Before the fire was burning good, 
The times he came to court a spell, Or I had put the kettle on 
The tender things he said to me, The little stove—when babes were waking 
Make me remember mighty well With a low murmur in the beds, 
My hopes that he’d pro to me. And melody by fits was breaking 
my. ce is uglier, and - aps Above their little yellow heads— 
ime and the comb have thinned my hair; And this when I was up perhaps 
And plain and common are the caps, From a few short and troubled na 
And dresses that I have to wear— And when the sun sprang scosshingly 
But memory is ever yet And freely up, and made us stifle, 
With all that fellow’s flat’ries writ. And fell upon each hill and tree 
The bullets from his subtle rifle— 
I have been out at milking-time I say a voice has thrilled me then,’ 
Beneath a dull and rainy sky, Heard by that solemn pile of wood, 
When in the barn ’twas time to feed, Or creeping from the silent glen, 
And calves were bawling lustily— Like something on the ry ee brood, 
When scattered hay, and sheaves of oats, Hath stricken me, and I have pressed 
And yellow corn-ears, sound and hard, Close in my arms my load of chips, 
And all that makes the cattle pass And pouring forth the hatefulest 
With wilder fleetness through the yard— Of words that ever passed my lips, 
When all was hateful, then have I, Have felt my woman’s spirit rush 
With friends who had to help me milk, On me, as on that milking night, 
Talked of his wife most spitefully, And, yielding to the bl gush 
And how he kept her dressed in silk ; Of my ungovernable spite, 
And when the cattle, running there, Have risen up, the wed, the old, 


Threw over me a shower of mud, Scolding as hard as I could scold. 
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CHILDREN OF IMPULSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF SUSY L—’S DIARY. 


Wauat a host of children has this Madame | weep, if deformity or sin come near them; 
Impulse! and how unlike they are, if we ex-| some of them understanding well all the 
cept this one thing, the almost universal pride | springs and movements of their peculiar attri- 
and boast of parentage! bute, and striving to turn it unto good; others 

Here, one skips, and laughs, and claps her | holding on upon it, folding it about them. 
little hands from morning till night, from one | selves, as a mantle, to cover the whole multi- 

ear to another; and if you ask her why she | tude of their sins. Of this class was James 
loutin incessantly, when she ought sometimes | Mason; of the other, Harriet Gordon. 
to be weeping over her folly, she laughs in| James Mason was a child of impulse, unre. 
your face at the “funny question.” She ac- | strained, with all his impetuosity hanging loose 
tually dances around you in her glee, telling | about him. He was aware of this; he often 
you that she must laugh, she is such a child | said it of himself. He was often doing some 
of impulse ! mad thing, or other, and as often he claimed 

Another sits within her chamber when the | absolution, because he was a mere creature 
sun is shining, when the birds are caroling, of impulse. He always got it from those who 
and when no creature on earth has a greater | knew him best, he was, in reality, so kind, so 
cause for happiness than herself; still she sits | simple-hearted, so intelligent. He got it and 
and weeps. And, if you drag her hand away | something more from Harriet Gordon. 
from her eyes, and strive to drag her out into} To those who looked on awhile and then 
the good air, she buries her face yet deeper, | passed by, Harriet appeared anything rather 
weeps yet more convulsively; and to your ‘than the child of impulse, that she was.— 
eager questionings, answers, that she does not | “ Bless us!” said they, “how cold and slow! 
know herself why she weeps; that she often | She speaks like a cathedral bell, with just as 
weeps without knowing why, she is such a|much roundness and sententiousness. She 
child of impulse! Thus the mereury must be | measures herself, her words and her ways.— 
sent down, down in your own heart—which, | She walks like a splendid automaton of supple 
it may be, only the hour before, you brought! shafts and ductile wires; so she is graceful, 
to cheerfulness by a mighty effort—you must | dignified, proper; but, then, measured, weigh- 
lose all interest in the projected ramble over ed, studied, drilled. She a creature of im- 
the hills, and forget that the sun is shining, pulse, forsooth!? To this it was answered 
that it ever shines, in your sympathy for this | by those who knew her, knew just what was 
weak child of impulse. |in her—* Well! she is measured, studied, and 

Yet another is often angry with you with-| so on, because she is a creature of impulse.— 
out a cause. Still, is it not as clear as day to She would go bounding thither and hither, 

ou, that you must forgive, and keep forgiving ‘clapping her hands, singing in very love and 
hor since she is such a child of impulse, that | delight over every bird that hops across her 
she really has no control over herself? way. She would even follow after it, calling 

Well, well! although, no doubt, much of! it, and longing to clasp it to her bosom. She 
this vaunted impulsiveness is a poor kind of ; would go on her knees before all the dear 
affectation, much of it, imputation to a dimly | little wild flowers in the highways and by- 
understood characteristic, that which, in reali- | ways; and weep and laugh alternately through 
ty, belongs to giddiness, tempered by no se-/ all time, if she didn’t measure herself, and set 
rious, just views of life; to morbid melancholy | a guard over her ways. But she has a nice 
engendered in truth by selfish indulgences, by | seuse of propriety, large self-esteem and ap- 
an unwise course of reading and reverie, and probativeness. These keep her from acting 
by neglect of wholesome exercise abroad in| what she is, the child of impulse, the erazy- 
the air; to unregulated temper and wilfulness, | head. She has troubles enough being tram- 
which are left to go on unmended, because | meled as she is by ‘the laws of good usage,’ 
they are so charmingly resolvable into the | by the thought of what people will think and 
fashionable trait, impulsiveness; still true chil- | sav of her, if she acts out the impulsiveness 
dren of impulse there are in the world, who | of hernature. She never dares do this! She 
are quick to err and quick to repent; quick | dreads, above all, those things which we mathe- 
to weep if the wrong, or suffering come into matical people put down as ridiculous. The 
their sight, and quick to smile when it is seen ground rule of the artificial Monmouth is hers 
that they have passed; glad asa bird over also. ‘ Above all other things, avoid making 
every beautiful, every joyous thing, but trou- yourself ridiculous. Poor child! she looks 
bled, longing to go and hide their heads and’ this way and that way, as if she were saying 
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— Who will help me take care of myself? | 
slight quick flash of pleasure passed over her 
face. And so it went on, until at last he was 


Ah, well for her, well for every genuine child 
of impulse like her, that abroad in the earth 
is the good God! He takes her to Him if she 
asks it, if she yearns 
side the still waters; and gives her to eat and 


to drink of the bread and the water, of which, | same. ; 
_starely and quiet, he so restless and ardent! 
Thus is she satisfied. Thus are her |he coming to her with all his faults, all his 


if one taste, one shall hunger and thirst no 
more. 


impulses purified, tarned upward for perfee- | t 
tion, for rest, for the foretaste here of the | words of healing and strength! 


beauties, the joys, the holiness of Heaven.— 
Thus it is with Harriet, and she is still. We 
see her eye fill often, and the color come and 
go in her cheek, but this is all. She is cold, 
we say; areal iceberg; but it is because there 
js One who knows her better than we.” 

It is true that Harriet was graceful, splen- 
did, that she was habitually cold and collected 
abroad in the crowd. She spent a year in our 
town. She dressed with simplicity, but wore 
rich fabrics; and always carried with her a 
leaf, or a bud, or a little flower. 
they who copied her dress, and as far as they 
were able, her ways. Every now and then it 
was said by one, that the next expensive gown 
she had, should be a rich black silk; and it 
always peeped out in the end, that it was be- 
cause Harriet Gordon was so magnificent in 
hers; and when winter came and there were 
so many sleigh-rides, chiefly on Harriet’s ac- 
count, all struggled over the matter of hoods 
awhile ; Harriet’s, of drab satin and blue, was 
such a blandishment. She was a noble crea- 
ture! Hers was that purest, most beautiful 
of all characters, where successful struggle 
with passion, with a natural impetuosity, has 
resulted in strength, in repose, in confidence 
in herself and in the good one who has helped 
her through. 

Large parties were given to her, and ona 
scale of taste aad liberality of expenditure 
hitherto unknown; and she walked slowly 
through the rooms, speaking to one and an- 
other who were not of the train she took with 
her wherever she moved. In summer there 
were. pic-nic gatherings, and there she was 
stiller than ever; her eyes were larger and 
fuller of the tender yearning one always saw 
in them, more or less. She leaned against 
the tall trees; she bent her ear, and listened 


breathlessly to the breeze going through the | 
She | 
looked through the green tracery to the blue | 


leaves, and to the hum of many voices. 


Children of Impulse. 


for it, and leads her be- | point of kneeling to her. His voice grew soft 


Many were | 
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out quickly afterwards, when they met; and a 


always near her, always looking as if on the 


and rich when he spoke to her, and hers the 
It was beautiful to see them—she so 


discouragements, she administering precious 
This was 
meet for them both. She was in her place in 
the chair of the confessor; he in his, on the 
footstool of the penitent. 

Meanwhile she went on to love him more 
and more, with all the purity and unselfish- 
ness of a mother for her wayward and sensi- 
tive son. He looked up to her with all the 
deference and yearning love of the son fora 
lofty, yet supremely tender mother. At length 
they could not live apart. They could never 
endure life, if they must be parted, they both 
said. This came of it. Harriet Gordon, the 
goddess-like, rich, learned, with high connex- 
ions, she whom the first in the land might 
well have been proud to make his bride, con- 
sented—in grateful joy consented—to marry 
the poor, dispeptic, undisciplined James Mason. 

At last Harriet went to her city home. For 
many weeks James retained the quiet dignity 
and self-respect, with which a consciousness 
of being beloved by such a noble creature, had 
inspired him. He was still, and kept mostly 
by his books. But this habit passed, day by 
day. He was achild of impulse yet, in all its 
untrained waywardness; and soon he began 
again his eecentricities,—playing by the way- 
side with the flowers ; going, as if life were at 
stake, to see this lake, that mountain; to hunt 
with his professor’s new pointer; to angle 
with young Damon, who was given up to the 
same aimless life as himself; to dream away 
alone whole summer days in the wood, on the 
mossy bank at the clear, sparkling brook; 
and to follow out sly paths; and the more re- 
mote, the more dimly discerned the better; 
the more eager the pursuit. As will be seen, 


| all this idleness, this whimsical self-indulgence 


was — him afar off from the good, in- 
dustrious Harriet ;—but not her from him.— 
She knew all his aberrations; for he rascyer | 
wrote them all; but she only loved him wit 

a tenderer love. She longed more than ever 
to take him in her arms, to her heart, and there 


sky above, and to the flickering sunlight and | to hold him in true peace and safety. 


shade below. 


Now, all this while, James Mason worship- | what conclusions he came. 


My readers can conjecture how it ended, to 
He could never 


ped afar off; his whole air and his expressive | bind himself to any one, creature of impulse 


face saying—*I ‘would approach, but dare 
not move.’” Gradually he came nearer and 
nearer; and when at last he reached her side, 
and stood there like a culprit, she smiled as 
she smiled on no one else. She put her hand 


| So at last, without a meeting, it was all over 


that he was! He could never walk regularly 
enough for a husband and father. He must 
go here and there; he could never be stately 


and quiet enough for Harriet Gordon ; not he. 




















































208 A Fragment. 


between them; and his mighty plea was, that 
he was such a creature of impulse! 


Harriet almost died. Her true woman’s | 


heart had fixed itself so firmly, so undoubt- 
ingly ; her sympathies were all interwoven so 
closely with the feelings and fate of James, 
that it was tearing her life into shreds relin- 
quishing him and her care forhim. But strug- 
gle was no untried thing to her. She tried it 
anew, and came off a loftier, and even a hap- 

ier being than before. She learned by hav- 
ing felt it, that “ sorrow is a sacred thing,” be 
its cause what it may; and from the healing 


ven. She was, as it were, born again. Old 
things passed away, and all things became 
new to her. She understood better her own 
heart, and the heart of the universe; and thus 
her existence acquired a richer, an intenser 
character. Those great truths of duty and 
salvation for which the Saviour lived and died 
and which hitherto had held only shadowy 
places in her heart, now came forward jnto 
| the light. She looked at them; she compre. 
hended their infinite worth to the erring, strug. 
gling, suffering world; and raising tearful 
eyes, a trembling heart upward, in the true 
spirit of the martyr she said—*Thou dear, 
































and strength she found in kind friends, in the dear Saviour, strengthen me! Prepare me to 
endearments of home, in the felt presence and bear the cross, which, all thy earthly life-time, 
— of Jesus, there came new sympathies | thou didst bear! and, thou great Father, help 
for her race, new efforts to bless them by her| me to be the true follower of thy only, thy 


kindness, new love and thankfulness to Hea- | well-beloved son. 





A FRAGMENT. 
BY GEORGE W. EVELETH. 


Peacervut was the bosom of the lakelet.—| marriage! At the thought sadder became 
But there were heavings at the breast of her | her eyes, and more heavily toiled at her breast 
who was upon its bank. The lilies leaned in the hand which moved the wheel of life. She 
gentle slumber. But in weary wakefulness | turned and looked towards that dreary world. 
stood the maiden—a maiden, though amidst |The stars were assembled, twinkling one at 
her flamy locks hung many a silvery thread— | another lovingly; and the man in the moon 
a maiden, though tawny and toothless—a | tenderly smiled down upon her. Then her 
maiden, though deep lines were in her visage, | visage beamed, and there burst a sound of 
channels which Time had worn in his march | gladness from her lips. The lakelet echoed 
during fifty leaden years—a maiden, though | the cry, then seemed to lie more serenely as 
the stream at her life’s fountain ran dark and | if kindly inviting her to its repose. Towards 
dull, touched by the baneful breath of care | the smiling orb she upstretched her long arms, 
and the gas of grief. Care and grief had | and stood, unheedful of the moments as they 
come to her in her early days, because to her! glided away, eagerly and joyfully watching 
came not the youths with their tender glances, | its ascension. At length its highest point in 
and accents which told of love. They came | the heavens was reached, when suddenly her 
not even at the rustle of her starched laces,|arms half folded themselves together as if 
the fluttering of her pink ribbons, the shining | clasping some object, while she closed her 
of her brazen finger rings. They came not | eyes and dropped back her head like an infant 
for the blush of the roses which, she had cul- | that, fearless of danger, sinks to sleep in its 
tivated upon her cheeks. They came not for| mother’s embrace. 
all the sorcery of the smiles into which she| There was a stirring, a splashing, in the 
had trained her lips to writhe. ‘quiet lakelet. The lilies started into wake- 

With heaving chest the maiden stood gaz-| fulness, and waved gently to and fro—and 
ing upon the sleeping lilies. They were at! from their midst arose a murmur, as it were 
rest, upborne by the kindly waters;—no con-| the breath of a spirit soaring to heaven. 
nubial bosom was fondly bared on which,| Buta moment, and all was still again. Be- 
weary with years and worn with sorrow, she| neath the clear water lay the maiden. Her 
could lay her head and sweetly repose. And | arms were still half folded; and upon her 
she wished that she might be at rest with! bosom hovered the man in the moon. There 
them—might wash away her troubles, and was no rigidity in her limbs. The ghastli- 
swim to the world where troublings come not, {ness of death found not a place upon her 
“ where there’s no marrying, and no giving in features. She slept peacefully with the slum- 
marriage’—no marrying, and no giving in| bering lilies. 
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THE NATURALIST. 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO JOHN HOOPER, ESQ. 


BY MARGARETTA M’NARY. 


Ave, verily he’s blest, whose daily wont | Save by the nature-loving, who no fields 

Js tracing beauty on this green old earth. ' Hold in fee simple, for destruction sure. 

He, to his heart’s content, shall find employ, | Now list ye, now the thrashers holy psalm, 

And grow in pleasant pastimes rich indeed. | Devoutly breathed like David’s own, with sh 
There is no space | Chewinks, and pensive wood-dove’s moanings deep, 

On lengthened sea, or sanded desert broad, Blend with the grakle’s volumed voice, that swells, 


Bare mountain top, or desolated moor, [bower. ' And sinks, and swells, like infant cataracts 

Where beauty hath not breathed and built her In summer play. Then from the thicket, where 
The plainest shapings matter take He hides from vulgar eyes like genius true, 

Forms, common ignorance, as loathsome, deems; | Than mockbird, many-tongued, O sweeter still! 


The wingless insect and the reptile cold ; Beethoven of the woods, and loved of all ; 

The crawling worm, the shrouded chrysalis, Afar the woodthrush exquisite is heard. 

To the trained eye o’ the naturalist, | Winding and echoing up the glen; the leaves 
Are in design and markings faultless, full. Stir with the music, and the clown forgoes 
Ocean and air, and rock-ribbed earth to him His rustic whistling ; willing captive held 

Their treasure cells of hidden wealth unfold ; By that full harmony no words may paint. 

His is the whole, the triad empire his ; Go with him on some summer’s noon, when men 
Where, at his will, he revels and delights ; Rest from their harvest toil, and all is still, 
Holds pleasant converse with surrounding forms, | Save some far distant bell, that tinkling faint 
And slakes in Truth’s eternal wells his thirst:— | Beats time for insects humming at their task, 


Slakes—yet so joyed with the delicious draught, | There he a recourse fitting full will meet. 
He straightway stimulates his thirst anew. For him the winged sky flower, the butterfly, 


Sit with him on some bank of southern slope, | Has many teachings, and the tiny ant, 

When erst from out their sepulchres green spire, | And bee, and paper-making wasp, alike 

And rounded leaf and bud of promise sweet, Discourse of wisdom as they wing their way. 
Come with their hope and life inspiritings ; The epura, on the garden’s wall, 

And, as he makes acquaintance good with all, In gorgeous robes, high seated on her throne, 
Make thou acquaintance good with him. | Self-wrought and silken, alike a queen, he sees ; 
Go with him when the sweet, health-giving breath Sees, and her workmanship admiring much, 

Of length’ning days, with amorous kisses, There learns the coward tyrant to detest, 
Blanches, or bathes with modest blush, the cheek Who flies his post when threat of danger sounds. 
Of Flora’s gentle sisterhood,—or when Go with him when the sweet gum puts its crimson 
Night gently lifts her curtain from the East, And the tall maple, hung with gold and green, [on, 
And streaming glory on the horizon sits, Bends to the blast of autumn, hoarsely played ; 
And thou in banquet worth thy toil mayst share. | And stand the falling leaves amid. {the dead. 
What ho !—the catbird’s rapturous matin swells; | Where are his thoughts? Where? With the wise, 
No fear-born scream, discordant, mars its flow ; Earth tells her seasons, and grows old apace. 

The boy that hunts to death, still keeps his couch; ‘Truth is eternal ever, and knowledge new. 

Her unfledged nestlings yet are safely fed ; | The ancient Greek is whispering in his ear; 

And her true song is sweetness wartiod well. And younger Roman his addenda gives ; 

Go with him when the clover’s od’rous breath | And sages canonized for thousand years, 


Adds sweets to sweetness; and the growing corn Speak pure, good English, passing well. He hears 
A sea of emerald waves as the light winds pass; |The glorious Swede his toils recount—nay, 


Ere yet delicious June be fully gone, | With a heart right glad his labor shares; glad 
And list the concert of joy wakened birds. That he’s honored thus, to aid the man, 

All heaven is blue, save one fair silver cloud, Who, like a second Adam, unto earth’s 

That, like an angel’s car, through ether floats ; Organic offspring ; gave appropriate names, 


All earth is green, save where the rock and flood The spirit bond of brotherhood he proves ; 

Their beauteous, heaven-appointed barriers keep. When for him, conscientious Swammerdam 
And rock, and flood, greenwood, and —_ field, |§ Traces Almighty Wisdom’s handiwork, 

And bending heaven are giving back the strain. | Perfect and glorious in an insect’s form ; 

Shout robin, on the garden wall, he loves | And when with Cuvier he has walked the ranks 
Thy bold, brief chorus well: best heard at morn, Of sentient life, and largely reaped its love ; 
When swallows twitter gleeial lays, and wrens, | He turneth from that feast away; to stand 


With lively trills, and whistling orioles, | The early dead beside fair Clementine ; and weep 
The pheebe bird salutes, who gaily sings, | With him who was a father once, but now 

The stream beside, under whose spanning bridge | No more. With Wilson, too, he mingles love— 
Her own delightful charge are housed. | Love for the true, the beautiful, the wild— 


As o’er old Scotia’s breezy hills they walk, 


O soulful melody! the meadow lark, A 
Or camp in trans-Atlantic woods; their joy, 


Leaving her low nest’s arching portal, whilst, 
With melancholy monotone, chimes in ; Their aim, their thoughts, are one. 

And blue-birds warble, and the jay forgets O tell not me, that one of soul so large, 

Her “ thief, thief, thief,” and on the breeze a flood Reared thus in beauty’s nursery, can be 
Of ringing steel notes pours instead. Changeful, _ Content, to yearn not for the better life. 





And rapid, spirit-like and rich; and yea, Nay, picture him with heart of faith grown strong, 
Inimitably sweet ; a concert full, With earnest eye upraised ; grateful, indeed, 

The merry boblink gives “ perse.”’ For every wayside joy—but eager bent, 

Bold, cheerful, floats the starlings, ‘* conguer,”’ ' To catch the gleams of promised glory, eye 


Floats o’er the mead and cornfield ; welcomed ne’er, ' Hath not seen, or heart of mortal deemed. 
14 
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A FRAGMENT OF TRAVEL, 
WITH SUBTRACTION AND SOME ADDITION. 


BY A BUCKEYE. 


AT a time when the world was some years|ed in Broadway, was that watch chain. Ata 


younger than it now is, a personage, of whom 


we propose to speak, took his seat in a stage | 


coach already well occupied. “For the sake 
of better things than such miserable sinners 
as yourselves deserve, for the sake of good 
bacon, and better whiskey, each being the ex- 
tract of corn, only the one is distilled through 
a hog, and the other through a ‘ worm—of the 
still’—” 

We all looked in mute astonishment at the 
speaker, whose tones were nasal and sancti- 
monious enough for one of Cromwell’s preach- 
ing sergeants. But if any one had one mg 
of a Scotch Covenanter, or a Cromwellian In- 
dependent, being deceived by the ear, he 
thought of something else very suddenly 
when his eye rested on the man, There he 
stood evidently ready for a transfer into “ our 
midst,” whatever might be our dispositions on 
the subject. He was a long, lank, loose mem- 
ber of the human fraternity, with a sharp, thin 
nose savoring much of the extraordinary in a 
short upward angle at its lower extreme— 
The nose combined the rare extremes of the 
elongated hound-nose and upturned pug-nose, 
and withal this component part of his body cor- 
porate had a power of contraction much akin 
to a snarl, nor yet was it that so much asa 
manifestation of pleasure in any human frailty 
which could afford him some fun. His nose 
was surmounted by spectacles, which were 
not impartial in their favors, since there was 
one glass wanting. The gravity with which 
he looked through these spectacles was such 
as to cause laughter among his spectators, al- 
though not to his diseomposure. Altogether 
he was such an one that “his like we ne’er 
shall see again.” 

His coat had evidently been dyed by some 
good dame in the favorite color of some of 
the sisterhood, since it was none other than 
butternut. The accidental turning aside of 
his capacious skirt exhibited a “ piece of new 
cloth” on the knee part of “an old garment.” 
In fact from the fond manner in which he laid 
his hand on that particular place, one could 
not help thinking that he regarded that new 

tch the choicest part of his unmentionables. 
Mo make him as marked a character as con- 
veniently to be found, across his greasy vest 
was stretched an imposing watch-guard, os- 
tentatiously hitched into a button-hole, and 
lost in a watch pocket. None of your “ fila- 
gree and ginger-bread work,” such as is sport- 





venture one might guess it had been the chain 


which had once ornamented a curb-bitted bri. 
dle, hooked beneath the horse’s jaw, by way 
of a gentle intimation to the animal not “to 
go so fast!” This may have been its use on 
the watch, for on taking his seat in the stage 
coach, he drew forth one of those turnip. 
shaped time breakers of the olden time, and 
looking at it very fiercely through that eye 
before which there was no glass, he exclaim. 
ed, “ These rascals never keep time! at least 
an hour ahead of time! every one of these 
stage agents ought to have one of these curb 
chains on his watch, and that would bring 
them to terms!” 

It was plain that at sundown, with a night’s 
ride before us and with such a companion, it 
would be the part of wisdom for us to aban. 
dan any thought of sleep as chimerical. At 
any rate, the hope of such an event was post. 
poned at least two hours, by the fellow’s at. 
tacking a large, rough, and “ extraordinary or- 
dinary” Irish woman who happened to occupy 
the same seat with him. 

“ Bless your handsome face,” he exclaimed 
in tones of blarney, equal to what the Dutchess 
of Peterborough heard when the son of Erin 
complimented her, “if we were but on the 
ground where the smoke would not be offen- 
sive, how I should love to light my pipe by 
your eyes!” 

“Hould your impudent tongue, you un- 
—y varlet !” was the ready rejoinder. 

“Oh Jove! the sweets of Parnassus again 
drop from the tongue, not of poesy, but of 
beauty! Charming honey-bee, let me taste 
thy sweetness without thy sting!” And here 
a most comic attempt was made to imprint a 
kiss on the virago’s lips, whose uplifted hand 
was a sufficient guarantee that she would take 
care of that matter. 

“Take care, you dirty baste, or I'll let you 
have a mouthful of bones, to tache you how 
to treat an unoffending woman !” 

“ Better and better,” chimed in her tormen- 
tor, “has Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed 
Apostle of Byzantium, the sweet-tongued 
Chrysostom, come to life again to entrance 
the world with his eloquence? How appro- 
priate this choice of his in the transmigration 
of his soul! Ah, he knew that his eloquence 
uttered by sweet, heavenly woman would 
wake such jubilees, as never met him in the 
cathedrals of that imperial city !” 


































































A Fragment of Travel. 211 


It was too much to ask a man not to laugh| up your cant and sing it right out as if you 


at his shrewd yet crazy exclamations, and the 
woman, finding she was no match for him, 
took her own advice to him and held her 
tongue. By this time we all began to feel 
slightly uncomfortable lest his villainous 
tongue should fall afoul of some of the rest 
of us. But for the present we were relieved 
of our fears, for he evidently considered Erin’s 
fair daughter as too good game to be given 
up without at least one more shot. By acci- 


dent it seems the woman’s foot had got on} 
his, and just as we drove up to the watering | 
brayed. 


place, he delivered himself of the following, 
with the most innocent simplicity imaginable : 

“ Sweetest, dear is the name of woman, the 
charm of life, the comfort of adversity, and the 
world’s morning star! The oak is strong, but 
the vine is trusting, and wreathes its loving 
arms around the monarch of the woods even 
when he is hurled to the earth! Dearest, too 
etherical in thy beauty for earth, yet too earth- 
ly, I fear, for the Spirit-land, for I find thy 
foot both large and heavy !” 

Never did a stage-coach resound with such 
cachinnations as did our’s. Some got out on 
the ground and laughed, and some sat still 
and laughed, because they could not get out. 
As for the innocent subject of this unprovoked 
and most provoking raillery, for the first time 
in her life she was obliged to own “ fairly beat,” 
which is a very strange event with one of her 
class. They have usually tongues and suffi- 
cient assurance to take their own part on com- 
mon occasions, but this time one of their best 
was beaten. 

A new exhibition of our hero’s character 
was not long in waiting. We were riding 
through the marshes not very far from Day- 
ten, Ohio, at the time when the frogs were in 
full chorus. What more fitting theme for 
such a mind! 

“Madam and gentlemen, next to the music 
of a woman’s voice,”—and here in the moon- 
light we witnessed his admiring bow to the 
companion at his side—* I always esteem the 
musie which now falls so harmoniously on our 
ears. Just hear and appreciate that fellow’s 
voice singing tenor out there in the mud. He 
is worthy to sing such a note in the Sistine 
chapel ! and there, hear that deep base! That 
old fellow ought in all conscience to sing base 
in Trinity church when it is finished! Old 
fellow, if you knew your own talents, you 
would not stay out here to croak among frogs 
in the profounds of Ohio mud, but like many 
poorer singers than yourself, go to other parts 
to astound the natives and get their ready 
money! 

“Ha, what is that? Isn’t that one of Crom- 
well’s preaching serjeants singing a psalm 
through his nose? Too good a voice, old 
fellow, to murder i and music that way! Give 





| meant it !” 


It would bea vain attempt to detail his 


‘learned critique on the music of the frogs, 
| which kept the whole company in an —7 
| of laughter. 


Seeming to bethink himself su 
denly, that now was the time to show what 
he could do, 


*« There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,”’ 


he commenced such a clearing out of his pipes 
as has not been heard since the last donkey 


* My friends, song is a gift and no acquire- 
ment; Poeta nascitur! Those sweet singers 
in the marsh never learned their art of Pro- 
fessors Mason and Webb! not they. Nature 
tuned their voices and told them to sing! I 
wish to show you that Iam of that gifted 
number also, if you will indulge me with your 
ears !” 

And there is no question that whether we 
lent him our ears or not, our ears were com- 
pelled to pay a ruinous impost on his music. 
It was evidently got up on the style of the 
frogs, only a “great deal more so.” The 
squeaking of an ungreased wagon wheel, 
singing of a donkey, or the night dirge of a 
cat, was delicate compared with this produc- 
tion of natural genius. John Tyler must 
have lost his election in spite of “songs and 
cider,” had the people heard “ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” sung as we heard: it. It was 
enough, and his fruitful invention fortunately 
sought another way of gratifying us. 

“Good friends, the arts are a sisterhood.— 
Socrates was much more catholic in his ideas 
than some anodern contractions of the learned 
species. With him, a poet was a philosopher, 
an orator, a singer, a poei—forgive me, shade 
of the mighty dead, for at all conforming to 
this modern definition of thy word—and a 
gentleman. His poet was a rare combination 
of all the excellencies of manhood, and I am 
happy, sweet friends, to furnish you such a 
specimen—rara avis—in my own person! 
My touching address to this sylph at my side, 
fairer than the famous Dutchess Peterborough, 
no doubt convinced you that my soul has 
bathed in the waters of Helicon! The calm- 
ness with which I received her chilling refusal 
proved to you Lam a philosopher! You can- 
not doubt that I am a singer, or if you do 
doubt, I will make another attempt to con- 
vince you!” 

All begged him not to do it, the former 
song being enough to convince the most 
skeptical. After some little coaxing he was 
induced to desist from another song, which 
might have sent us to the deaf asylum. 

“Now I must exhibit the orator to you! 
Ah, gentlemen, this too is born. Your pro- 
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fessors of rhetoric can make starch, but not 
orators. Why, I tell you only two or three 
orators are born in a century. Now just see 
what pathos an orator may throw into words 
which have been sawed and dislocated a 
thousand times !” 

And forthwith the proposition was enforced 
by such a declamation of Anthony’s speech 
over the dead body of Cesar, that, had he 
been Anthony and life in Cesar not quite 
extinct, he would have put it out very shortly 
by his speech. 

When he exclaimed : 

**T tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds, poor, poor 


dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me,”’ 


the peacock’s note was music compared with 
his tone, and the forlorn countenance of a 
motherless colt, beautiful compared with the 
grimaces he made. A general roar of laugh- 
ter followed, which seemed to inspire him 
with great complacency, as he remarked : 
“There now, you see, gentlemen, all that 
was wanted was a true orator to give that 
immortal rhapsody its power! Now, here is 
another, if possible, more pathetic, from which 
you will appreciate : 
** Mr. Orator Puff had two tones in his voice, 
The one squeaking thus, the other down so, 
In each sentence he uttered, he gave you your 
choice, 
For one half was B alt. and the rest G below, 
&e.” 


But when the last words were uttered, 
describing Orator Puff * top-heavy with gin,” 
“reeling homewards one evening,” and tum- 
bling into a saw-pit, could Orator Puff have 
used such unearthly alternations of voice as 
did our crazy hero, Paddy would never have 
stopped to exclaim : 

** What a bother! 
Why there’s two of you there; can’t you help one 
another ?”’ 


but would have run for dear life, fully con- 
vinced that the saw-pit was full of wild cats! 

“Ah, Tom Moore!” said our dramatist, 
with comic pathos, “ thou hast well described 
thyself and thy songs! 


* Blest notes of mirth! ye spring from sorrow’s lay, 
Like the sweet vesper of the bird that sings 
In the bnght sunset of an April day, 
While the cold shower yet hangs upon his wings. 
Long may the Irish heart repeat 
An echo to these lively strains ; 
And when the stranger’s ear shall meet 
That melody on distant plains, 
Oh! he will feel his soul expand 
With grateful warmth, and sighing say 
Thus speaks the music of the land, 
Where welcome ever lights the stranger’s way ; 
Where still the wo of others to beguile 
Is e’en the gayest heart’s most loved employ ; 
Where Grief herself will generously smile 
Through her own tears, toshare another’s joy !’ 








Madam,”—turning with great deference to 
his rough Irish companion—* the fair sex of 
your land owe much to Tom Moore. He 
has immortalized you all in song. I think he 
must have addressed to you his 

‘ Away with this pouting and sadness, 

Sweet girl will you never give o’er?’ ”” 

Now it must not be imagined that ocea. 

sionally his companions chimed in to keep 


‘him along. Not at all. He did not require 


this. All he needed was a clear track, and 
he monopolized it. Now he would parodize, 
now rhapsodize, and now methodize. By 
turns he was preacher, lawyer, poet, and at 
all times an inimitably crazy buffoon. He 
wore the buskin all the time, and gave the 
solemnity of tragedy alike to Orator Puff and 
Mark Antony. By nature he could have been 
no ordinary man, and his acquirements were 
by no means small. The classics, ancient 
and modern, were familiar to him, and till 
after midnight He strung his incoherencies 
together with the utmost fluency. His an- 
ecdotes were characteristic, and in keeping 
with the general scope of his remark. Baron 
Munchausen might have envied the coolness 
with which he related the following: 

“Tam no coward, gentlemen, and you may 
not be aware that I am asurgeon. I have 
taken off arms and legs, and cut out jaw- 
bones, but my operations as an ophthalmist 
are my chiefest pride. I was once among the 
mountains of Virginia on a professional tour, 
and stopped one night at a tavern filled with 
noisy, half drunk teamsters. After a while 
they began to put their impudence on me, and 
finally one huge fellow made up to strike me. 
I stepped back to a corner, and sung out: 

‘Fair play, gentlemen! one at a time and 
I will fix you at short notice, and with recent 
improvements !’ 

“The big fellow came on shaking his fists, 
and I told him to come on, for I was ready. 
So I just hooked my forefinger so”—here his 
bony digit was displayed much in shape like 
the beak of a hawk—* and just took out his 
eye so quick he hardly felt it, and slipped it 
into my jacket pocket! The fellow was 
seared and ran, and another took his place, 
and I took out his eye. And then another 
and another, till I had filled my pocket with 
their eyes. And then they all cleared out of 
the house, and I heard no more of the rascals! 
And now there is not one of the fraternity of 
whipsters in those mountains who does not 
turn pale at the mere mention of my name !” 

Our narrator with great sang froid com- 
menced humming a verse strikingly befitting 
the horrible anecdote. 

** Where is the nymph whose azure eye 
Can shine through rapture’s tear ? 
The sun is sunk, the moon is high, 
And yet she comes not here !” 











An old army surgeon, whistling as he cuts | 
off legs and arms after a battle, could not | 


have been more complacent. But suddenly 
taking a new start, he said : 

«| don’t confine myself to operations on 
the eye, nor in fact to surgery in general. I 
have had my share in the successes of the 


practice of medicine, and just now one curious | 


case comes to my mind, As much accustomed 
as I am to sudden cures, this one exceeded 
my own expectations a little bit. 
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mal magnetizer, could have detailed some 
wonderful cure of incurable disease “ given 
up by the regular profession,” with more con- 
summate coolness than did our fellow trae 
veller relate this marvelous incident. 
Throughout his anecdotes there was a vein 
of humor, and it was almost impossible to 
keep front laughing as gravely he related one 
story after another of his wonderful skill in 
medicine. In fact, had he been constructing 
a burlesque on many of the stories of won- 


“] was passing along the street of a town | derful cure, 80 common in this day, he could 


down south one day, when a splendid coach | 
rove up. The footman sprang off, and run- 


scarcely by any art have hit the nail more 
fairly on the head. He closed his medical 


ning up to me, inquired if my name was) recitals with a learned disquisition on den- 


Squills. I told him that was my name. 
‘ Doctor Squills? ‘Yes. What is your 
pleasure? ‘Doctor Jalap Squills? I as- 


sured Ebony that was my Christian name, | 


surname, and professional name ; at which he 
seemed much gratified, and said: ‘My missy 
in the coach wants to see you berry much!’ 

“Of course I was at her service, for an 
American prides himself on his attention to 
the ladies.” ; 

Here the Irish woman could not restrain 
her exclamation: “Och you crazy baste, 
attention to the ladies indeed !” 

Our hero never seemed to notice it, but 
proceeded to say : 

“] found a splendid woman, of middle age, 
waiting for me. She was a splendid woman, 
and, excepting present company, the most so 
lever saw. ‘ Doctor Squills, said she, ‘ get 
in; you must go home and cure my son. 
He is all drawn into a heap with the rheuma- 
tism, and the other doctors say the case is 
hopeless ! 





tistry and the best modes of extracting teeth. 

“The extraction of teeth brings to light 
more of bungling human nature than an 
other one thing. Extraction indeed! wit 
the most of them it is only distraction! They 
are not fit to operate on the teeth of a de- 
funct hog. 

“ By the way, gentlemen, that reminds me 
that a dead hog may be a good subject for a 
medical student. Some of this hopeful class 
would do well to begin with a sheep’s head, 
and ever after confine themselves to that 
animal, as being nearest their own species! 
Not to digress farther, when a boy of seven- 
teen I was living with an old country doctor, 
and I always thought there must be a better 
and easier way of inflicting pain than the old 
man was in the habit of using. 

“One day he killed several hogs, which 
were hung up in the woodhouse to get cool. 
After the folks got to bed, I took a candle 
and the doctor’s turnkeys to try my hand at 
dentistry. There they hung grim enough, 


“* Ah” thought I, ‘always in the nick of} and their mouths held wide open with cobs, 
time ; true, I must do a little dirty work for| At first I tried in vain. The teeth wouldn't 
these miserable quacks; never mind that;| budge. I kept changing the keys and my 


cure the boy, and that will be enough.’ So 
on I went with the lady. 

“T found him to be a strapping big fellow, 
fond of high living, who would wade up to 


his knees in water to shoot a duck, or lie all 


way of turning, until suddenly out came one, 
I grappled another and laid that out. De- 
lighted I pulled them all out and went to bed, 
convinced I had the art so much desired. 

“ By the way, gentlemen, you would have 


night on the ground to kill a buck. And he | laughed to see the folks next morning. How 


Such a sight as 
Well, I salved 


was all drawn up in a heap. 
you, gentlemen, never saw. 





did those hogs lose their teeth? Witches had 
the blame of it, for no one oe me and 


him and gave him a little medicine, and went | I did not enlighten them. Before long I had 
to bed. About midnight I heard a tremendous | a chanee, just such an one as shows genius, 


jumping, and up came Ebony, crying that | 


‘young massa was crazy.’ I hurried down 
to see him, and there the fellow was, in his 
shirt, jumping and dancing ‘like mad.’ He 


took my hand, and shouted: ‘Thank you, | 
You have done it, and | wounded bear. 


Doctor, thank you. 
to-morrow morning we will go out shooting 
ducks !’ 


die? 


to give a proof of my art. 
“There came a huge Irishman into the 


| doctor's office one morning, to get a tooth 


pulled, the longest in his head. He was in 
such pain that his groans were like that of a 


«« Faith, doctor, be in a hurry, or I shall 
(I have noticed, madam, that your 


“ And sure enough he did. I knewI could | countrymen are very valorous in the absence 
cure him, and there he was, sound as a young | of danger! but when it comes, they see death 


colt, and is so to this day !” 
No hydropathist, or homeeopathist, or ani- 


even in a toothache !) 
« The Irishwoman retorted: ‘I wish I only 
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had one of them here a few minutes, he 
would break every bone in your body, and if 
you are not after being aisy in your abuse I'll 
try my own hand at it!” 

’ Our dentist evidently was startled at this, 
and drew a little closer to his own side of the 
coach, but continued his story. 

“Well, the doctor put on the keys, and 
iving a tremendous wrench, the hook slipped. 
“he Rian roared like a one-eyed Cyclops, 

and shaking his huge fist in the doctor's face, 
said: ‘Do that again and [ will mash your 
countenance !” 

“This savage threat frightened the old 
gentleman, and I saw now was the time, so I 
stepped up, and said 1: ‘ Doctor, let me pull 
that tooth. To my surprise he yielded the 
turnkeys, and I told Paddy to sit down. 

“* And can you pull it, my little man? St. 
Patrick help you if you serve me as the old 
doctor did ! 

“¢ Sit down,’ said I to him, ‘ and [ll show 
you that I have pulled harder teeth than 
your's,’ 

“Down he sat, and I got the instrument 
fixed right, and I gave it the sentimental 
touch I had bonsai in pulling hog’s teeth, 
and out it came. Paddy thought the turnkey 
had slipped, and in a rage he sprung up, and 
brandished his sledge-like fist. 

“You little reprobate, I told you Id kill 
you for murthering me this way without 
getting the tooth out! 

“*'There’s your tooth, said I, holding the 


The Consolation. 








huge molar up before him. ‘Come sit down, 
and [ll pull all your teeth out in a minute? 
And I made at hin with my turnkey, and he 
made for the door. It was the last I ever 
saw of him, because I suppose he thought 
there was no safety for his teeth with such a 
practitioner about him. And I am sorry, 
‘madam, to say the rascal went off without 
| paying me a cent.” 

“Served you right, too,” chimed in the 
woman. 

“ Very like it was right, but then with such 
a soul of honor as most Irishmen boast of 
‘having, he ought not to have done it, if for 
nothing else, for old Erin. 
‘ Erin, oh Erin, though long in the shade, 


Thy star will shine out, when the proudest shall 
fade !’ 


But I am wrong, the glory and happiness of 
that moment were enough to exclude sorrow 
for loss of a fee !” 

A rare character was Doctor Jalap Squilis. 
No doubt he was crazy, and yet he was witty. 
Whether a doctor or not, he told a dector’s 
story well, and if he kept us from sleeping 
he did not keep us from laughing. At last, 
however, sleep overeame him, and the last I 
‘saw him he had managed to lean his head on 
the shoulder of the Irishwoman, also asleep. 
When I awoke he had left the coach, and so 
I will leave him, with the hope that his say- 
|ings may afford some little amusement, and 
show in their proper light some of the charac- 
teristics of our own bragging age. 


| 











THE CONS 


BY GEORG 


Tue child who plays upon my knee, 
And rings her merry laugh so clear, 

Sometimes looks up as strange to me, 
And wonders at the falling tear. 


She knows not that the cares of life 
Have worn their channels in my heart, 

That hope deferred and scorn and strife 
Have in my sorrow each a part. 


She knows not that the Christian’s hope 
Pales at some secret guilt within, 

That we must sometimes blindly grope 
For yielding to besetting sin. 


She knows not of the wondrous scenes 


Which fill our strange existence here, 





OLATION. 
E MOORE. 


Our birth, our life, onr daily dreams, 
Our joy, our wo, and death so near! 


And yet she looks and wonders so, 
That tears soon fill her joyous eye, 

So quickly does that full heart know 
The depth of one mysterious sigh. 


What bliss to see her infant eye, 
To feel her heart so near to mine, 
To know that one such holy tie 
Binds this lone heart to Earth and Time! 


Mourn not, sad spirit, mourn no more, 
Feel that some heart is close to thine, 
Love this bright world, this island shore, 
Where Christ has left his steps divine. 
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THE FEAST OF THE POETS. 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCE. 


By Shannon’s banks, in Edmund’s hall, 
The young and brave held festival, 
The cups, with red wine brimming high, 
Were lifted upward to the sky 
And fast sped on in revelry 
The hours as though on wings ; 
And toasts were drank, and songs were sung, 
And Ciairseach’s* through the silence rung 
With music’s soul-entrancing tongue 
Discoursing from the strings ; 
The guests were few, but blither set, 
At dance or feast were never met 
Than Edmund gathered there— 
Young Connal of the soul of flame, 
From Antrim of the ‘*‘ Causeway”’ came, 
Young Connal of the iron frame, 
Dark eye, and raven hair, 
With Desmond of the silver lyre, 
And Cathal of the tongue of fire, 
And Angus bold and prompt to ire, 
Well skill’d in sword and spear, 
With Donal from a Munster vale, 
A youthful sage of forehead pale, 
And Manus fierce as Northern gale, 
Stout hunter of the deer. 
* * * * * * 
*T was Edmund’s voice, ’twas Edmund’s call— 
And silence deep stole over all 
Who sate within that festal hall 
While dark-eye’d Connal sung, 
' Contrasting sweetly in his lay 
The bravery of a by-gone da 
With our cow’rd fear of battle fray, 
And faith in pen and tongue ; 
Their souls drank in his every word, 
As by that merry festal board 
He sang this pean of the sword— 


WE SMOTE WITH OUR SWORDS. 


«‘ We smote with our swords, in the days of old, 
When fiercely our harpers sung ; 

And many a fueman, haughty and bold, 
A corpse in the dust we flung. 

We struck ’gainst the Dane, with Callaghan true, 
With Kennedy and Fingal, 

With Murkertagh brave and Brien Boru,t 
Who fell, as the brave should fall! 

We struck with the steel, when Hugh O’ Neill, 
With stout O’Donnel, the ‘ Red,’ 

Made Saxon churls before them reel, - 
When bared were their falchions dread ; 

We stood array’d, with gun and with blade, 
In the year of Eighty-two, 

With sinew and bone, to strive for our own, 
Determined to die or to do; 

And often we won back a wrested right, 
By the warlike front we wore, 

When we girt our loins for the deadly fight, 
In the glorious days of yore ! 

Then blood was up, and courage was high, 
Our flag to the breeze was flung, 

Our weapon—the sword—in the days gone by, 
But never the boastful tongue, 

Weak tongue ! 
We fought with the sword in the days gone by, 
But ne’er with the carping tongue. 








‘* The sword was the weapon of Greece and Rome, 
When Roman and Greek were free, 

The sentinel sure of the freeman’s home 
And the land of Liberty,— 

The prized of Wallace, and Bruce the bold, 
The prized of Hofer and Tell; 

*Twas loved by Washington more than gold, 
And none knew its worth so well: 

*T was loved of our own, by Emmet and Tone, 
And Edward, the Geraldine ;— 

An !rish brand, in an Irish hand, 
In front of an Irish line, 

Since this world’s birth, not a land on earth, 
Was freed by the tongue alone ; 

Without the aid of the trenchant blade, 
In fetters for aye ’twould groan. 

The monarch and lord view the bright keen sword, 
With feelings of dire affright! 

The friend of the brave, sure hope of the slave, 
Who draws in the cause of right! 

The loved of the dead, whose courage was high, 
When flags on the wind were flung ; 

Who struck with the sword, in the days gone by, 
But ne’er with the boastful tongue. 

Weak tongue - 

They fought with the sword in the days gone by, 

But ne’er with the carping tongue. 


‘* How long will we grieve o’er the days of old! 
How long will we pine and sigh? 

Are our arms less strong, are our hearts less bold 
Than those of the days gone by? 

Will ye trust the men, of the tongue and pen, 
Of the boastful and windy word ? 

When the slave’s best stay, let a world say nay, 
Was ever the well-edged sword 

Bid the South and North in their might come forth, 
Bid the East and the West arise ! 

By sword and by gun, may Freedom be won, 
But never by tears or sighs; 

By the deadly wrong, ye have borne o’erlong, 
By Skull and by Skibbereen, 

Come forth prepared, with your keen swords bared 
Array’d ’neath the flag of green, 

A torrent of wrath, on the foeman’s path 
Burst down from your mountains high, 

And yours be the ban of God and of man, 

if ye make not the Saxon fly ; 

Yes! battle like those whose courage was high, 
When flags to the wind were flung, 

Who fought with the sword in the days gone by, 
But ne’er with the boastful tongue, 

Weak tongue! 

They fought with the sword in the days gone by, 

But ne’er with the carping tongue. 


When Connal ceased, loud, Desmond cried— 

“* The fire of Freedom has not died, 
We'll try again the mountain side, 

We'll try the spear again ! 
If we would once in union rise, 
If we would only fraternize, 
By all we love, and all we prize, 
On earth beneath, or in the skies, 

We’d win our rights like men. 
I whilom sung in rugged rhyme, 
A lay would suit this present time, 
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This gloom hour ere the morning’s prime 
In which we darkling tread ; 
Though inharmonious be each line, 
Ye may admit, stout comrades mine, 
Its creed, well preached, has might divine, 
Would even rouse the dead ; 
And though my hand has lost its skill, 
Since last I swept the Claigseach* shrill, 
On Donegal’s right royal hill,t 
In gladsome summer tide ; 
When Eva by my side did stray, 
As warm as June and fair as May, 
The skyward called too soon away, 
My own betrothed bride. 
But “ lithe and listen,” brothers all, 
When vengeance, wrong, and glory call, 
No girlish tears should we let fall, 
he dead are thraldom-free ! 
But for the living, who still keep, 
*Neath chains a mute inglorious sleep, 
The bravest of the brave may weep 
With untold niisery ; 
Brothers, forgive my rambling long, 
*T'was caused by feeling deep and strong, 
In sooth! my dull long promised song 
I fear you’ll little prize, 
But pass the wine, while I essay, 
In this my earliest written lay 
To beacon slaves on Freedom’s way, 
And make the bondsmen of to-day 
Like chainless spirits rise.”’ 


THE WAY TO FREEDOM. 


The sense of right, the sense of might, 
The power of mind and sinew, 
The purpose true, to die or do, 
Ere foul wrong should continue, 
A bearing grand for fatherland, 
Keen sabres, if ye need ’em, 
With voice and pen of earnest men, 
Must clear the way to Freedom! 
To glorious sun-bright Freedom ! 
Hurra! hurra! 
*Tis plain as day, 
The path that leads to Freedom, 


What boots our toil, by midnight oil, 
If we rise up despairing, 
Without a spell, the foe to fell, 
Who tramples now on Erin ; 
Of Roman bold, and Greek of old, 
The deathless scrolls, go read ’°em— 
And tread ye then, like warrior men, 
The sun-bright path to Freedom. 
To Heaven-scaling Freedom ' 
Hurra! hurra! 
*Tis plain as day, 
The path that leads to Freedom. 


Oh! who would sigh, o’er days gone by, 
And craven-like weep o’er them ? 
When brighter far than sun or star, 
The Future shines before them ; 
We've chiefs as bold, as those of old, 
And just as true, God speed ’em— 
With hands as strong to punish wrong, 
And clear the way to Freedom ! 
To glory-giving Freedom! 
Hurra! hurra! 
*Tis plain as day, 
The path that leads to Freedom, 


For Innisfail, from hill and vale, 
March steadily and onward, 
As one combined, while on the wind, 
The green flag flutters sunward ; 








Good Fortune smiles, on serried files, 
When gallant chieftains lead *em— 
Wake drum and fife, an hour of strife 
May win an age of Freedom, 
Of dazzling sunlit Freedom! 
Hurra! hurra! 
We know the way 
By which slaves move to Freedom. 


Then spake the host in accents bland, 
Come, Desmond, lay in mine your hand, 
On gallant steed, with pike or brand, 
Not une would make a stouter stand 
For Erin dear, our Father-land, 
But by the stars above, 
The Tuneful Nine and Graces Three, 
Arraign us will right speedily 
If we sing not of Love. 
Up, Donal! of the pensive brow, 
Thy early days taught thee I trow, 
Some tale we'd gladly hearken now 
Of one you loved the best ; 
We heard you name her long ago, 
We’ve seen your eyes with tears o’erflow, 
Thou surely canst one song bestow 
On ‘ Alice of the West.’ ”’ 
*Tis passing true,’’ young Donal cried, 
Full many a weary hour I’ve sighed, 
For her, my solace, joy and pride, 
My pure, my matchless maid ; 
And still with fondest memory, 
That ne’er can fade, that ne’er can die, 
I'll give to her my latest sigh, 
Ere Iam lowly laid. 
Although heart troubled, yet I’ll sing, 
Ah, would the task to me could bring 
One blossom of the by-gone spring 
I’ve seen so swiftly fade. 
Farewell awhile to tears and sighs, 
Ye brighter visions ’round me rise, 
I'll sing the song she most did prize, 
That sainted angel of the skies— 
My own, my matchless maid.” 
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SHULE AROON.$ 


Come from the side of thy mother, 
Come to my home of love, 

Come, if thy young heart can smother, 
Wishes to range or rove ; 

Come, love, with a step all lightness, 
Come with a brow all glee, 

Come to a fond heart whose brightness 
Shall ne’er know cloud for thee. 


Come, ere the fetter can bind you, 
Folly throws over all! 

Come, ere the fleet moments find you 
Fashion’s degraded thrall, 

Come, ere one failing can wither 
Thy soul’s pure bloom away, 

Come from the world, come hither, 
Danger is in delay. 


Come from the dance’s gay measure, 
Revel and masquerade, 

Come from the halls of false pleasure, 
Beauty should court the shade ; 

Come from the gay friends about thee, 
Faithful until they’re tried, 

Come, for I’m lonely without thee, 
Come, love, and be my bride. 


On the banks of the sweet, sweet river, 
The gently gliding Lee, 
Glorious and beautiful ever, 
Love has a home for thee ; 








Know you the Lee river golden? 
Which as it flows to-day, 

Flow’d in the times so olden 
Seaward, away, away. 


Grand is the Shannon’s stream leaping, 
Unto its bride the sea, 

Rapid the clear Suca sweeping, 
Onward by lawn and lea; 

Forth like an arrow darteth, 
Blackwater’s current free, 

Suir like a strong horse starteth ; 
Fairer than all—the Lee. 


Wild are the waters of Barrow, 
Wilder, oh Bann! thy stream, 
Bright ’tween their banks so narrow, 
The Maine and Laune may gleam ; 
The Ena, than crystal clearer, 
May mirror a tow’r or tree,— 
But fairer than all, and dearer, 
The sweet, the gentle Lee. 


There, where the skylark loveth 
Ever to soar and sing, 
There, where incarnate, moveth, 
Wreathed with flow’rs—the Spring ; 
There where kind Nature poureth 
Her gifts with hand so free, 
True love that ever soareth, 
Proffers a home to thee. 


Then come from the side of thy mother, 
Come to my home of love, 

Come if thy young heart can smother 
Wishes to range or rove ; 

Come, love, with a step all lightness, 
Come with a brow all glee, 

Come to a fond heart whose brightness 
Shall ne’er know cloud for thee. 


Sweet was the answer that she gave, 
*T would make the veriest cow’rd brave; 
It made me think, it made me strive, 
Despite of rack, and jail, and gyve, 
To set the green land free; 
My blood coursed through my veins like fire, 
My nerves were strung for deeds of ire, 
My soul glow’d with one wild desire— 
To die for Liberty! 
Beside the Seven Churches grey, 
She touched her harp at close of day, 
And sang this sweet impassion’d lay, 
That in my memory alway 
“A thing of beauty”’ bides ; 
That angel voice I’ll hear no more, 
The barque of my Hope glided o’er 
Unto the dark and unknown shore, 
Whose void none living may explore— 
The shore of voiceless tides. 
This song is all that Death did spare, 
Of Alice of the golden hair, 
Blithe Alice, winsome, young and fair, 
My pure, my gentle one, 
You hear me sigh, you mark the tear 
That flows for her | cherish’d dear, 
*T will flow for many a weary year, 
Ere my deep — be done. 
Although with sadl falt’ring tongue 
Too long to this sad theme I’ve hung, 
With anguish ever, ever young, 
My darling’s song must now be sung. 


** ALICE’S ANSWER.” 


Call not on Heaven above, Donal, 
To register thy vow, 
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Though sweet to the soul is love, Donal, 
I will not hear thee now. 

| heart for my own green isle, Donal, 
s all too full of care, 

For love, though free from all guile, Donal, 
To find an entrance there. 

As long as in fetters stand, Donal, 
The many ‘neath the few— 

As long as a patriot’s hand, Donal, 
Can’t wave a sabre true— 

As long as that might is right, Donal, 
As long as the wretched pine, 

~ bosom cannot be light, Donal, 
My heart cannot be thine. 

Then call not on Heaven above, Donal, 
To register thy vow, 

Though sweet to the soul is love, Donal, 
I will not hear thee now. 


If I were a man like thee, Donal, 
With tall and hardy frame, 

~ suffering land should be, Donal, 
My first and noblest aim ; 

To woman I would not speak, Donal, 
My love with puling tone, 

If fetters were there to break, Donal, 
I’d even strike alone. 

He who would soar unto fame, Donal, 
Must wisdom’s honey hive, 

He that would win a proud name, Donal, 
Early and late must strive ; 

Then speed with courage of soul, Donal, 
And forward look with glee 

Unto the glorious goal, Donal, 
The Future holds for thee. 

Then call on Heaven above, Donal, 
To register thy vow, 

For then I'll list to the love, Donal, 
I may not hearken now. 


The tears ran down young Donal’s cheek, 
He sighed as though his heart would break, 
He did not move, he did not speak, 
When Manus young and bold, 
In verse that seem’d to spurn control, 
So full of fire, so full of soul, 
His loves and likings told ; 
His voice was like a trumpet clear, 
It struck as loudly on the ear, 
But os it was such bliss to hear, 
His hearers drew more near and near, 
While with the deepest melody, 
He swept the lyre all potently, 
In praise of mountain and of sea. 


MANUS’ SONG. 


** T love the mountain|| rude and high, 
Its bare and barren majesty, 
And in its silent solitude 
I love to stand in musing mood, 
And bring, by fancy’s magic power, 
Bright dreams to charm the passing hour, 
To fill the green and heathy glen, 
With hosts of stalwart fighting men, 
With banners flaunting, fair and free, 
Fit for a new Thermopylae, 
And in the dark and narrow pass, 
I place a bold Leonidas. 
With joy I mark the phantom fight, 
And hear the shouts for native right, 
And thus, until the shades of night, 
Proclaim Time’s quick and restless flight, 
In fancy Freedom’s war I see, 
And tread a land by slaves made free. 


I love to mark the billows rise, 
And fling their spray into the skies— 
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To mark the bold and crushing shock 
They deal upon the rugged rock, 
Until, where’er its side they lave, 
Their pow’r is shown in many a cave, 
I match the rock to Tyranny, 
The waves to slaves, and man made free ; 
* For know, ’twas unity like this, 
That Greece put forth at Salamis, 
And thus the Romans, side by side, 
From Carthage tore her crest of pride ; 
And yet, where slaves are found, I ween, 
New Fabii may still be seen, 
Whose hearts though bold enough, I trow, 
See not the fitting moment now,— 
Can find not yet the unit 
That made the Doric children free, 
That made the haughty Samnite fly 
The anger of a Roman eye. 
Doubters! ascend a mountain height, 
With healthy pulse and sinew light, 
Cowards! upon the foaming tide 
Cast you your glances, far and wide, 
And, in the dark hill, say with me, 
* There’s many a sure Thermopylae,’ 
And o’er each Bay’s setieeed abivie-- 
‘ True hearts could make a Salamis.’ ” 


© * * * * * 

























To the after proceedings of the poets, assembled 
at the feast, we can give no clue, save what the 
following, the postscript of an intercepted rhyming 
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epistle of Manus to a friend, written the evenhin 

after, can afford. From it we can gather that all 

drank “‘ not wisely, but too well.” 
* * * ~ 


“ T kept them awake until rise of sun, 
Singing ‘ jolly companions every one,’ 
Digressing thence to the known close— 
We won’t go home in our own clothes,’ 

With ‘he is a right good fellow, 
Which nobody can deny,’ 
For which read—‘ we were mellow, 
And not a soul of us dry,’ 
For there were racking pains and horrid, 
All day on every poet’s forehead, 
Despite the keen air of the mountain, 
Despite of draughts at Soda’s fountain, 
Despite of lavings in the river, 
The p&in, the fell pain left them never, 
The couch they sought gave but unrest, 
Their slumber was but pain at best, 
From whence they wakened ‘ all forlorn,’ 
But ‘ wiser men thé morrow morn.’ ” 


* Clairseach’s—old Irish harps with three strings. 
+ Brien Boru, Monarch of Ireland; Callaghan, 
Kennedy, Fingal, Murkertach; valiant chiefs who 
flourished about the same period. 


t ** Aileach”’ Hill, Donegal. 
§ Shule, Aroon, anglice—‘* Come darling.” 


|| See Goldsmith’s abridged histories of Greece 
and Rome, passim. 


1 See Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, last verse. 





Love knoweth everybody’s house, 
And every human haunt, 
And comes, unbidden, everywhere, 
Like people we don’t want. 
The turnpike roads, and little creeks, 
Are written with love’s words, 
And you hear his voice like a thousand bricks 
In the lowing of the herds. 









He peeps into the teamster’s heart, 
From his Buena Vista’s rim, 

And the cracking whips of many men 
Can never frighten him. 

He’ll come to his cart in the | night, 
When he’s dreaming of his craft ; 

And he’ll float to his eye in the morning light, 
Like a man on a river raft. 











He hears the sound of the cooper’s adz, 
And makes him too his dupe, 

For he sighs in his ear from the shaving pile 
As he mers on the hoop. 








THE ANNOYER. 
BY THE MUSE. 


** Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.’’—SHELLEY. 








The little girl, the beardless boy, 
The men that walk or stand, 
He will get them all in his mighty arms 

Like the grasp of your very hand. 


The shoemaker bangs above his bench, 
And ponders his shining awl, 

For love is under the lap-stone hid, 
And a spell is on the wall. 

It heaves the sole where he drives the pegs, 
And speaks in every blow, 

*Till the last is dropped from his crafty hand, 
And his foot hangs bare below. 


He blurs the prints which the shopmen sell, 
And intrudes on the hatter’s trade, 

And profanes the hostler’s stable yard 
In the shape of the chamber-maid. 

In the darkest night, and the bright daylight, 
Knowing that he can win, 

In every home of good-looking folks 
Will human love come in. 
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SUPERNATURAL. 


BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


THaT we are continually surrounded by | 
myriads of spiritual beings, both good and | 
evil, who exert upon us, according as we yield | 
to their sway, contending and contrary influ- | 
ences, there can remain but little doubt in a| 
thinking mind on sober reflection. Shall we, 
therefore, because unable to elucidate every 
phenomenon of causes and effects taking place 
around us, throw to the winds as worthless 
chaff the testimonies of many of the greatest 
men who have lived? persons, who, from their 
own experience, have made unprejudiced and 
dispassionate statements, which, however mar- 
vellous they may seem to our comprehensions, 
we, as we cannot disprove, have no right to 
call delusions; much less frauds. A universal 
doubter is a coward; he is, of a verity, the 
very king of cowards, because the fear of 
ridicule being neariy always the main-spring 
of his seruples, he is thus through moral cow- 
ardice, prevented from maintaining an opinion 
of his own; the opposite extreme of universal 
eredulity is by far more honorabie and manly. 
Events are daily transpiring around us, which 
hopple our boasted philosophy and mock our 
most earnest attempts at comprehension; but 
at present we “see through a glass darkly,” 
the veil of mortality yet enshrouds our vision. 

Visitants from other worlds have been 
among us. Forms of light have been seen, 
and voices heard, from a land beyond the 
grave; spirits of brightness, oft bearing to us 
in our sorest need, glad messages of love and 
warning, in their sweet characters of minister- 
ing angels, Other visitants have also been 
with us, wandering spectres intruding on our 
hours of privacy with whispered taunts of'| 
malice and temptation. Oh what a mystery 
are we to ourselves! truly our being is fraught 
with mysteries which we may never hope to 
solve until the light of another sphere dawns 
upon us, 


** Mysterious worlds, untravell’d by the sun! 
Where Time’s far wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathomed shades and viewless spheres 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears.” 


The following occurrences, making due al- 
lowance for the probable omission of some | 
minute detail which may have melted from 
the relator’s memory, and also for some slight 
additions by the writer, are strictly true.— 
Wonderful they are certainly, and impossible 
to be accounted for. 

The Rev. Mr. E——, once travelling on a 
ministerial tour through the south of Ireland, | 
found, near the close of an autumn day, that | 
it would be impossible to reach his intended 











destination, which was yet at the distance of 
many miles, before the coming on of night, 
which already announced its rapid approach 
by its sombre herald, twilight. During the 
day, his ride had been rather dull, as the por- 
tion of the country through which he journey- 
ed, although one of the most picturesque in 
the kingdom, both on account of its grandeur 
and the diversification of its scenery, was but 
thinly inhabited. He had passed deserted 
cottages and crumbling homesteads, the his- 
tories of many of which were rife with scenes 
of violence and bloodshed; and had with toil 
and difficulty guided his weary steed through 
not a few of those deep rugged glens and 
natural fastnesses with which lreland abounds. 
But the landscape was not exclusively of this 
wild character, for many, many lovely spots, 
bearing yet in their loveliness the pristine im- 
press of the Almighty finger which created 
them, gladdened his vision. Yes! lovely 
spots; spots of unsurpassed beauty and sub- 
limity; for not in the wide world is there a 
oouneay transcending Erin for variety of seene- 
ry. Her native melodies, the warm emana- 
tions of glowing hearts in their enchanting 
pathos and wildness, claim the admiration of 
every being not void of a soul; her valleys 
are the most fertile that ever smiled in plenty, 
and her mountains the most romantic among 
romantic, for there is scarce one of them with- 
out its own individual sweet legend. Her 
sons, for bravery and honor, and her daugh- 
ters, for purity and intellect, where are they 
excelled? and if freed from the influence of 
their rebellion-exciting native leaders, the 
prime movers of agitation, and cause of nearly 
all the national poverty and other troubles, 
ignorance included, her peasantry would be 
the very noblest and happiest in the universe. 
What other land can boast a lake like Laugh 
Erne, a magnificent sheet of water over whose 
polished bosom is scattered, like emeralds 
gemming silver, three hundred and sixty-six 
green isles, being one apiece for each day in 
the year and one over? Not in the course of 
his whole day’s ride, does Dan Phoebus light 
on a sweeter mirror wherein to gaze on his 
reflected brightness. On one of these isles is 


situated the large and influential town of En- 


niskillen, and on many of the lesser ones, 
splendid mansions rear their princely heads, 
and more modest cottage-homes nestle snugly 
apart from the busy and crowded world, em- 
bowered by honeysuckles and the more classi- 
cal ivy. Nota few of these verdant spots are 
hallowed by the moss-covered ruins of old 
castles once most famous in story, but now 
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grey and tottering with age, and some of the | But in vain were his hopes of friendly enter. 
finest timber in the country grows thereon, | tainment until morning, for no other habita. 


and many’s the stout clever shillalah owing | 


its birth to that locality. 
Err co Bracu! 


Then there is the far-famed Lake of Killar- 
ney, a perfect wilderness of sublimity, with its 
echoes multiplying words with such rapid vo- 
lubility, that the credulous peasantry firmly be- 
lieve them to be the voices of particularly un- 
easy and bewildered fairies (probably female !) 
Then, on the score of wonders, Ireland surely 
bears the palm aloft right puissantly. The 
Giant’s Causeway is one, and there are lean- 
ing towers rivalling that of Pisa, and Druidi- 
cal altars, and ruined castles, dismantled forts, 
forsaken abbeys, subterranean passages, mys- 
terious caverns, mineral springs of most heal- 
ing properties, old tombs, and haunted houses. 
We will not go so far as to say that the gar- 
den of Eden was originally peopled from 
Erin,* but we will assert that she is rich in 


everything lovely, magnificent, marvellous and | E 


miraculous beyond the rest of the world. Well 
may every son of Erin exclaim: 


** Green be thy fields—sweetest isle of the ocean ! 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with de- 
Erin mavournin—Erin go bragh !”’ [votion, 


In the earlier part of his journey, a few 
comfortable farm-houses had been visible to 
Mr. E——, but as the day wore on, glimpses 
of the “human face divine” became more and 
more rare, and the road increasingly gloomy 
and disheartening. At last he bethought him 
to pause and reconnoitre. Not far off stood 
a venerable castle telling of feudal times; 
around it were clustered trees of immense 
growth and height, whose thick trunks, knarl- 
ed and overhanging branches and sombre fo- 
liage seemed as if anxious to keep out the 
gaze of prying stragglers, and to preserve in- 
violable seecresy. A sloping lawn ran down 
to a deep silent lake, so still and so calm that 
not a ripple disturbed its surface. Beyond 
were piled a ledge of mountains, opposing 
their rude summits in bold relief against a 
murky and lowering sky, and adding additional 
wildness to the already gloomily wild land- 
scape. Altogether, the aspect of the place 
was so repelling and cheerless in its loneli- 
ness, that he unhesitatingly turned away to 
seek other shelter from the fury of a storm 
which announced itself in preparation by 
hoarse mutterings of thunder, that mighty 
sub-bass of nature, and lurid gleams of fire. 








* This rather novel opinion is shown forth in a 

ography, published (it is said) a good while since 
in New England. Not that the garden of Eden 
was peopled from Ireland exactly, but from Massa- 
chusetts. How far current this tradition has be- 
come, we know not, but it is worthy of some atten- 
tion for its singularity, 


tion was in view but that of a person whom 
he well knew had made himself notorious by 
his implacable hatred and opposition to re. 
ligion and its ministers, Alternative, how- 
ever, there was none between seeking shelter 
as an unwelcome guest, from which his innate 
delicacy shrunk, and remaining exposed to the 
peltings of the tempest. For a length of time 
he hesitated, but at last determined to try 
whether the voice of hospitality might not 
plead his cause, and obtain for him, at least, 
admission under a roof, whatever might be his 
subsequent treatment; anything seemed pre- 
ferable at the moment to his present unpro- 
tected situation. His horse, also, began to 
exhibit unequivocal symptoms of dissatisfae- 
tion at the existing state of affairs, plainly in. 
timating on his part a strong disposition at 
least to establish himself in better quarters, 
by impatient stamping and neighing. 

So, having collected all his courage, Mr. 
rode up to the door of the house and 
knocked; the master himself made his ap- 
pearance—to whom at once he stated his 
profession, making many apologies for his 
unseasonable and unavoidable intrusion, and 
requested the favor of a night’s lodging. The 
gentleman seemed much surprised, but replied 
that he should with much pleasure accommo- 
date him with supper, and find room in the 
stable for his horse, but on account of the 
crowded state of his house, which was 
thronged with visitors, he regreted his in- 
ability to provide him a chamber. 

“But are you a coward ?” he asked, rather 
abruptly. 

Mr. ae replied, that he believed not. 

“ Because if you are not, there is the castle 
yonder of which I am agent; at present it is 
entirely unoccupied, as the family are travel- 
ling on the continent. I will not, however, 
disguise from you, that strange tales are 
bruited about of its being haunted by evil 
spirits, which was in fact the principal reason 
for the desertion of the earl’s family. Now, 
if you are not a coward, and feel willing to 
incur the risk of midnight visitants, you are 
welcome to a room there.” 

Mr. E—— accepted his offer with thank- 
fulness, and remarked, that although he should 
prefer society to such entire seclusion, yet by 
virtue of his sacred office he had little reason 
for fearing even the powers of darkness, 
should they league against him. 

“Very well then,” said the host, whom we 
shall designate Mr. Dorsay, with a sinister 
smile, “I will immediately order supper, and 
whilst you are partaking of it, send servants 
over to the castle to prepare a room and light 
a fire, and lest you should be in any way 











dubious as to the sincerity of my intentions, 

















searching out any mystery which you may 
jmagine to exist around the premises.” 

After supper, having ascertained that his 
horse had due attention bestowed on him, 
Mr. E expressed his readiness to accom- 
pany his host to his destined quarters, as he 
felt much fatigued, and wished for repose. 
The rain had not yet commenced, but vivid 
flashes of lightning, and roars of the wind 
through the stately oaks and elms, presaged 
its immediate descent in torrents, Mr. E—— 
thought of the fitness of just such a night and 
place as this for a deed of crime, and he shud- 
dered, as they traversed the gloomy park that 
intervened betwixt the house and castle, as 
many a tale of murdered travellers, which he 
had heard in his infancy and boyhood, came 
forward in his mind. o the best of men, 
death has an awful aspect, but under such 
circumstances as these, alone and unpitied; 
apart from friends, home, and al! that he 
loved, it seemed terrible—then again, he would 
smile at the terrors which his busy fancy had 
conjured up. 

As they drew nigh the castle, its now 
doubly desolate appearance was not much 
calculated to reassure him, or cheer his droop- 
ing spirits. Mr. Dorsay carried a lanthorn, 
whose faint glimmering light, searee making 
“darkness visible,” fell on the grass-grown 
walks, and old grey stones which paved the 
court-yard. The noise of human steps and 
voices, sounds long unusual in that desolate 
place, disturbed a congregation of owls, bats, 
and rooks, the time-honored inhabitants of 
the turrets, which startled and affrighted from 
their accustomed placidity, flew wildly about, 
flapping their wings, and uttering dismal cries 
at such an unwonted invasion of their rights. 
Mr. E felt chilled: how he longed even 
for the friendly neighborhood of his horse, 
the company of a dog would have been in- 
valuable, but not wishing to excite the sus- 
picions of his sarcastic companion, he was 
silent. 

They reached the great door, which, as it 
seul grated harshly and complainingly on 
its hinges, and a rush of damp night-winds 
moaned dismally while they entered. As 
they ascended the marble staircase, dim sha- 
dows seemed to gather and troop around 
them, with fantastic gestures beckoning on- 
ward, a thousand spirit-eyes peered inquisi- 
tively from out the arched and fretted ceilings ; 
snatches of faint song echoed through the cor- 
ridors; he had glimpses of half-formed faces 
flitting about in every corner, and whispers 
and deep sighs disturbed and laded the air. 
Again Mr. E smiled at his own chimerical 
imaginings, and making a strong mental 
effort, fairly shook off all farther nervous 
apprehensions, and assisted his host in looking 
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[ will attend you there myself, and assist in| through the castle. 


| 
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Many and varied were 
the apartments through which they passed, 
but the most splendid of all was the one 
situated under the room destined for him; 
this was the banquetting hall, an apartment 
of magnificent dimensions, elaborately carved 
and gilded in the old style. At last, the 
examinations being compléte, his companion 
repeated his assurances that no one was con- 
cealed in the castle, and inviting him to break- 
fast with him, bade him good night and retired, 
Mr. E—— attended him to the door, double- 
locked and chained it securely, and then re- 
ascended to his own room, which he also 
carefully locked. 

He was certainly situated very pleasantly. 
The rain fell like a deluge, and the tremendous 
peals of thunder rolling above, and bright 
flashes of lightning occasionally forcing their 
way through the heavily fringed curtains, so 
much enhanced the value of present comforts, 
that his feelings were those of unmingled 
thankfulness, A bright fire blazed cheeril 
on the old-fashioned hearth, beside which 
stood a beautiful India stand supporting twa 
lighted wax candles. The furniture of the 
room, although antique, was of the richest 
kind, and the luxurious couch, to one wearied 
as was he, looked most tempting to repose. 
But he felt no inclination to 2 Bod an un. 
wonted wakefulness had superseded his al- 
most overpowering fatigue, and indued him 
with fresh vigor both physical and mental, 
Some very fine paintings om the old masters, 
Guido, Da Vinci, and others, adorned the walls. 
One of them was a most delightful picture of 
the Virgin and Child by the first-named pain- 
ter, representing Him whilst yet that radiant 
brow was unpierced by thorns, and ere that 
glowing innocent cheek had been subjected 
to the blow of the siniter; with these hol 
objects of meditation he occupied himself 
some time, and then, according to his usual 
custom, took out his pocket Bible, and read 
until all traces of his recent perturbation had 
vanished, and a sweet sacred calm again pos- 
sessed his spirit. 

Suddenly his attention was aroused by a 
mighty commotion in the hall below ; hea 
tables were dragged about, doors ABamer | 
chairs tere | pushed around, dishes and 
glasses rattled, and, in short, every noise 
issued from thence, preparatory to a great 
supper. This uproar continued for a long 
time, intermingled with loud voices, when, in 
an instant, all became silent and hushed as 
the grave. Ascending now stair after stair, 
he heard a slow heavy foot—could his host 
have deceived him? strong doubts began to 
take possession of his mind: the slow step 
continued to ascend, nearer it drew, and yet 
nearer, until ‘it paused at his door, and then 
were given three sullen knocks, Mr, E—— 
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waited a moment, and then demanded, “ who’s 
there?” A hollow voice replied : 

“ T'he master wants you down to supper.” 

“T thank you, but do not wish for any.” 

The dull heavy step descended with the 
same measured tread, and entered the room 
below. Mr. E now conjectured that per- 
haps a band of outlaws or smugglers had 
made the place theirs in the absence of other 
occupants, and, being aware of his proximity, 
were endeavoring to inveigle him into their 
power, and so to secure his silence. His sen- 
sations were becoming very uncomfortable, 
but the pause was short, for again he heard 
the step ascending, if possible, heavier and 
slower than before, and again three sullen 
knocks were given, 

“What is your wish?” 

“ T’he master wants you down to supper.” 

“T have already supped, and prefer remain- 
ing where I am,” replied Mr. E , annoyed 
and alarmed at their pertinacity. 

The step retreated as before, and soon the 
tones of loud angry voices in dispute below 
reached his ears. Were their designs hostile, 
and he could not hope to the contrary, how 
could he think to escape? egress unperceived 
was impossible ; he was clearly a prisoner, and 
entirely in the power of those around him, 
whether foes or not, but his worst fears were 
aroused that they must be a gang of marau- 
ders, and his heart sank like lead as he thought 
on his quiet happy home, and the beloved 

roup who were at that very moment proba- 

ly joyously paren his return, but who, 
mayhap, should never behold him more. The 
third time he heard the dreaded step ascend- 
ing, so weighty every footfall now, that it 
smote on his ear like a death knell, and three 
sullen knocks were given again. 

“What do you want, that you persist in 
disturbing me in this manner?” exclaimed Mr. 
E , impatiently. 

“ T'he master wants you down to supper.” 

“ ].come, seeing there remains no peace for 
me without,” said Mr. E ; and mentally 
imploring the protection of Heaven against 
all violence, he placed his Bible in his bosom, 
and, taking a candle in his hand, opened the 
door. _ A tall masked figure, habited in black 
from head to foot, stood there, motioning him 
to follow his lead down to the supper room. 
The door was thrown open by his guide, and 
he was ushered in. The master of revels re- 
ceived him with a silent ceremonious bow and 
conducted him to the head of the table, which 
was laid out with a magnificent banquet, and 
closely surrounded by guests, with the excep- 
tion of the seat reserved for him, The im- 
mense hall, so lately silent and dark, was now 
resplendent with light and brilliance almost 
dazzling; he took his place, and, as he did so, 
a burst of hideous laughter arose, and then 














| died away in the distance. 
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He glanced at the 
company ; they were all robed in deep black ; 
their countenances were of a livid hue, for 
they had unmasked on his arrival, and their 
hollow eyes shot forth gloomy flashes of fire 
as they glared upon him. All was silence — 
deep silence! it was appalling, he almost felt 
the blood curdling in his veins. The host 
noiselessly helped him first, and then the 
others; demoniac grins wreathed their thin 
lips as they watched to see him eat. But he 
no longer doubted as to the nature of the 
company; a dead weight hung upon the at. 
mosphere, well nigh crushing him; dense sul. 
phurious vapors floated about them, and their 
lowering brows knit into deeper and more 
malignant scowls as they burst into another 
fit of Mephistopheles-like mirth. A time of 
peculiar trial occurs in the life of every man, 
and Mr. E felt that his had come, and a 
fearful ordeal it was, a personal contact with 
the powers of darkness. The host signed 
him to commence; with a great effort, for he 
well knew that every glaring eye was rivited 
upon him, and his spirit was sinking within 
him, he replied : 

“TI have never been in the habit of eating 
without first having invoked a blessing from 
above,” and taking his Bible from his breast, 
he bowed his | upon it, saying, aloud, “O 
Lord, thou hast often fed me with the bread 
of heaven, suffer me not now to feast with 
devils.” 

Fearful shrieks, and a peal of thunder that 
shook the castle to its deepest foundations, 
succeeded, and the clergyman was alone; 
company, banquet and lights had all disap- 
peared, leaving but his solitary candle, which 
he had placed beside him on the table when 
he entered. For several minutes he was 
stunned, overpowered, but recovering his self- 
possession, he retraced the way back to his 
room, where, as may be imagined, he slept 
not; that night was one prolonged vigil, it 
effected on him the work of years. In the 
morning, assuming as much calmness as was 
possible, he left the castle and proceeded to 
the house of Mr. Dorsay, who received him 
with much seeming cordiality, inquiring so- 
licitously how he had rested, and whether he 
had suffered any molestation from- nocturnal 
visitors. But Mr. E contrived to elude 
his scrutiny, answering him in a manner which, 
although it satisfied him, had aot the most 
distant reference to the events of the night — 
Not to excite suspicion by an abrupt depar- 
ture, he awaited breakfast, and, thanking Mr. 
Dorsay for his courtesy, asked for his horse, 
who, meanwhile, had te well attended to, 
and rode away. Immediately on reaching his 
own house, he was taken seriously ill, and 
died in a few weeks; he never raised his head 
again, or overcame the horrors of that scene. 
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EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Ir is a curious fact in the literary history ; nant poet must have begun to feel that he 
of the age, that the now renowned corn-law | was laboring in vain. But no man labors in 
rhymer, Ebenezer Elliott, wrote and published vain who labors earnestly and well, and 
poems twenty years, before his name or his | seeming chance sent a delivering angel to 
productions had been heard of beyond the | Sheffield, where Elliott lived and worked, in 
vicinage of the town in which he lived. Had _| the person * Bowring, the poet oe een 
he not been a true poet,a brave good man,' economist; he there saw one of Elliott's 
who battled for the right from an inherent | books, and was at once struck by the force 
love of truth, and not té gain himself a name | and remarkable character of the poems; he 
and notoriety, he would have thrown away | talked about them to his literary aequaint- 
his pen in disgust, and, Timon-like, have | ances, among whom were Bulwer and Words- 
cursed the — ~ its re But he wa — The — gee the pone 
a true man, an new that the time would | them, perceive 1elr merits, and wrote a 
come, sooner or later, when his voice would | hearty article about them in the New Monthly 
be heard, and he would be justified by those | Magazine; Wordsworth spoke of them to 
in whose behalf he labored. One remark of Miss Jewsbury, and she wrote a review of 
Elliott’s reveals his character; he said he | mag Baten ys sama nag ago ny | in 
could not remember the time when he did the London Atheneum. 0 the work was 
not feel indignant at the ew which’ done, and ys pets rhymer found himself 
society inflicts upon its members; and it); a recognized poet. 
pes A that Ma. his earliest years this} We have not space here to attempt any- 
intense hate of cruelty and oppression found thing like a review of his writings, or an 
its vent in verse; yet, so little was he under- ‘estimate of his ¢laims to the title of a poet, 
stood, even by his own friends, that they did _and must content ourselves with a bare re- 
not bestow = co . ae of aed fa of a — of ae gp 
ture they might have done, because they | fie was born hear Sheffield, on the 0 
thought that education would be wasted x March, 1781; his father was a clerk in an 
such a dunce; and, instead of being reared iron manufactory, with a salary of seventy 
as a scholar, he was apprenticed to a trade. pounds per annum. From the published 
; .__.,_ | accounts of his life, which have not been dis- 

But he grew up to his full stature in spite | puted, it appears that he did not possess the 
of the efforts made to dwarf him; his ill luck faculty of learning lessons; he could not com- 
followed him, for through Cweney yeas he 'mit rules to memory, and was therefore pro- 
published poems and books which received nounced a dunce, and his brother Giles was 
no notices from the press; and it was not ‘selected for the superior employment of the 
until Bulwer became editor of the New | counting house, on account of his aptness at 
Monthly Magazine, eighteen years ago, that | arithmetic, while Ebenezer was set apart for the 
the public learned of the existence of the | haser occupation of hammering iron or tinker- 
corn-law rhymer from a — of his poems ing pans and kettles. His taste for poetry 
which the appreciative novelist — in | was excited at an early age by reading Thon 
that magazine. There are some lac wae . son and Shenstone; a brief biography of him, 
people who affect to despise the — published in a literary periodical some years 
notices of the press and to speak slightingly since, says: “He never learned to write 
of the labors of magazine editors ; but it was correctly until he met with Murray’s Gram- 
to one of the tribe that Elliott was indebted mar, which he learned at the wrong end— 
for his fame, and the world for its knowledge namely, the Key—and never reached the 
of a man of genius who has rendered inealeu- | } .einnin g. To this day he does not thorough. 
lable advantages to his countrymen. ly know a single rule of grammar; yet, by 

Volume after volume of noble verse from | thinking, he can detect any grammatical 
the pen of. the corn-law rhymer fell dead from | errors.” He commenced life in Sheffield as a 
the press, and the undaunted poet, ey wd pees sme but es het — 4 buy and 
hope of provoking a reply which should sell iron, and was wha we call a jobbing mer- 
+ his ks before the public, published a | chant; he acquired considerable property by 
furious attack upon Lord Byron when the | this business, but lost it all by reverses in 
opularity of the noble poet was at its height.’ 1837; he again retrieved his fortunes, and a 
But the poem was unnoticed, and the indig- | few years since retired from business, 
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THE POS 
BY CAROLINE 


“Emerson TO STANLEY: | 
“You bid me hope! You tell me that since 
the time when the mightiest dwelt on earth | 
among men, there has been no such thing | 
heard of us the existence of devils. You al- 
most laugh at the idea of a mortal’s being 
possessed! Stanley, you cannot reason away 
my knowledge. Doubtless your arguments 
seem to you unanswerable—they do not suc- 
cessfully meet, or oppose, my solemn convie- 
tions. Were not an evil spirit really unchain- 
ed within me—had it not gained absolute mas- 
tery, entire dominion oyer me, think you I 
could bring myself to confess such a thing? 
Was my imagination ever known to lead me 
away captive? Have I not the strongest 
nerves? I can bear any bodily pain without 


SESSED. 


CHESEBRO’. 





afflicted of all created beings, dwell on earth, 
I know what I write—it is no delusion—it js 
no dreadful dream—TI also am one of them! 

“Yes, one of them. Do do then say my 
reason has fled, else [could not write thus? 
I live as when we dwelt together fastest 
friends—among men, in the world; and peo. 
ple would call that man himself crazed who 
named me alunatic. Alas! alas! I have only 
a too entire consciousness, I walk in too broad 
a blaze of light, for it blasts me, it consumes 
me! My mind never wanders—it is keen to 
grasp subtle thoughts—my intellect is un- 
clouded, but my heart! my soul! the Tempter 
is in these! It is over these I have no con- 
trol—they are not mine—Lucifer has claimed 
them—Satan dwells in them! 














































“T never told you of my youth—I must do 
so now. The grave has, long since, closed 
over those to whom I might have unfolded 
my heart, who would have blessed me had I 
done so; though they saw nothing therein but 
the blackness of darkness. But to them it 
was never unfolded ;—they might have saved 
me, I think they might—they would have 

“ How is it that you dare say that there is| striven desperately at least. Longer silence, 
not, cannot be such a thing as possession of ; which I thought to always impose on myself, 
evil spirits at this day? Why do you torment | is torture—I must speak. 
me by saying that any man would soon find} “ Warnings, I cannot misunderstand, make 
himself in my wretched condition, if he let his| known to me the near approach of death—I 
evil passions reign, instead of endeavoring to | wish to die, and have no fear. For what are 
subject them? I surely thought in choosing |‘the worm that dieth not, ayd the ‘fire un- 

ou, of all whom I knew, to whom to make | quenchable, but deliverance ii? futurity which 
ae my wo, that I had chosen a strong | overshadows now my mortal state, to the foul 
mind, capable of taking in the dire nature of enemy of man, who rejoices at this hour—has 
my misery, without endeavoring by any puny | long rejoiced in his triumph over me? But I 
effort of argument to dispel it. Be not you, | shall not die without leaving in the world the 
oh I beseech you, like the rest of this over record of a fate more dreadful than the mest 
wise world—do not argue, where you cannot | distorted mind, the wildest imagination ever 
convince—in so doing you will only force on | conceived of. 
me the assurance of whatalready I more than| “ When I was young,I was innocent; even 
half believe, that, as I haye not found in hea-' Z There was hope in my heart—I rejoiced 
ven, so shall I neither find on earth, a real in my life. My mother was my divinity, I 
friend. | worshipped her—and, though poor, we were 

“Did you really believe your arguments! very happy. I remember well how my heart 
against my assertion could comfort me? that | thrilled when her soft hand would rest upon 
they raised in me one false hope?’ They are my head—I remember how instantly her gen- 
too small, too childish, as I have said, to op-| tle voice could soothe me, in moments of boy- 
pe the dreadful, crushing weight of my | ish anger, or disappointment, or sorrow. I 

nowledge. call to mind with all the distinetness with 

“Does the mere fact that Jesus once! which one looks ona present reality, how she 
strengthened the lame and the halt, and gave! would smile on me as no other mortal ever 
sight to the blind, prove at all that there are smiled, when I merited her approbation, by 
among us no such unfortunates at this day? application to my books, or by any act of 
O, Stanley! neither should you dare to’say, charity or self-denial. I never have forgotten, 
that since those multitudes were freed from I never can forget, how lovingly her eyes 
their bondage to Satan, none like those most would rest on me when I grew ambitious 


a groan—have been exposed to dangers, in 
the presence of which other men would have 
turned pale, and have not flinched or trembled. 

“Ts it likely that I could imagine, that I 
could believe—that I would dare assert such 
a monstrous thing in regard to myself, if the 
conviction had not been long with me—had 
not become a real, palpable knowledge ? 
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with succeeding years, when I declared so 
ardently that 1 would be more than husband 
or brother to her widowed heart when she 
and I grew old; how the bright tears would 
fill her eyes, when the teachers told her of my 
progress, assuring her that I was a bright boy, 
and of much promise. Every little prize IJ 
won she treasured, every word of approval 
spoken of me, was as the blessing of God to 


her lonely heart. Alas, my mother! none 


ever loved me as ske loved—none could sac- 


rifice for me as she sacrificed! 
“ My father was a clergyman. During the 


ten years of his ministry, he had dwelt in ene could searcely abide the companionship of 
parish, After his deAth, my mother stili re- 


mained in that village ; it was a dear home to 
her—and her highest hope during those years, 
when I was passing through boyhood, was 
that I would one day succeed her husband, 
and fill the pulpit where he preached, as hon- 
orably and as usefully as he did. To this end 
she labored, that I might be kept constantly 
at school—for the accomplishment of this 
hope her prayers were poured forth. 

“When I was old enough to understand 
this hope, she made it known tome. She 
told me how, since my father’s death, the great 
idea had fastened on her, and had been her 
comfort through years of widowhood. She 
spoke so winningly of the holy duties of the 
Christian pastor, that though far different de- 
sires had even then found lodgment in my 
heart, and fastened on my mind, I could not 
resist her loving plea. 

“ Distaste for the sacred profession I could 
not say I had, exactly. I had no natural pre- 
deliction for it certainly; but I thought, that 
will come by and by; it is an honorable call- 
ing—I may win fame init. Hereafter 1 may 
work in a larger, and more honorable sphere 
than my father filled—I may be great—per- 
haps a bishop some day! 

These thoughts were never breathed aloud 
—my poor mother never suspected their ex- 
istence even. I feel confident she would have 
at once put away that long cherished hope, 
rather than suffer me to appear before men 
as their spiritual guide, while my mind was 
polluted by such thoughts. The humility 
which formed the basis of her beautiful char- 
acter, would have stood astonished, shocked 
at such display, would at once have forbidden 
my taking further steps in false discipleship. 

“When I was old enough to enter the uni- 
versity where students were educated for the 
ministry, for the first time my mother and I 
parted. It was a sad day, yet a hopeful one. 
The years of absence wou'd not be many— 
then we should be united again by our strong, 
twofold cord of nature and of spirit—and we 
should not part again. 

“But—from the very day of my entrance 
into that university I was conscious of a 
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‘change within me. The solemn, sacred duties 
te prepare myself for which I was there, be- 
‘came distasteful to my mind,—I looked and 
thought canstantly, and with envious regard, 
on other ways of life. The busiling, striving 
activity of the man of business, seemed infi- 
nitely preferable to the conversion of souls, 
which appeared to me now, how shall I write 
it? to be a woman’s work—unadapted to all 
the nobler desires, grand impulses, creating 
passions, and lofty capacities of manhood! 
|‘ Full statured in an hour, then came out the 
hopes of my boyish years. I did not love, I 


‘good men and holy ;” life in the mines or on 
the ocean seemed far nobler spent. Within 
'my breast were multitudinous incentives to 
exertion in the world, among ambitious men; 
but for the closet and the study, I was con- 
scious of only an increasing loathing and dis- 
taste. 


“Jt was in vain that I combatted with these 
thoughts. Something within told me they 
were not sinful, that they were noble, and 
proved my manliness. I struggled with this 
voice, but vainly. My prayers, for strength 
to combat with the tempter which tempted 
me, were unanswered. Sometimes I would 
devote myself for days to the study of authors, 
whose pure, holy lives, and happy deaths, were 
certainly incentives sufficient to exertions such 
as theirs, but even then my mind roved and 
wearied. I would conjure up thoughts of my 
mother, of her pale, earnest face, of her joy 
that mastered the great grief of parting, be- 
‘sause I was going away from her to fit my- 
self to do her Master’s work. The idea of 
her grief and disappointment agonized me; 
the thought that others would think me of 
fickle, weak mind, distressed me still more, 
but I never was one moment withheld from 
going on in that path by the fear of God, from 
consciousness of unworthiness of soul and 
heart! 

“Now I ask you—do not evade the ques- 
tion—must I not even at that day have been 
possessed? Could a man brought up, edu- 
cated as I had been, a child of prayer, and of 
faith, could I have done as I did by any pos- 
sibility, if the evil one had not tempted and 
conquered me? 

“I wrote to mother that I was coming 
home—but made no mention of the cause 
which led me back so soon. She received me 
with open arms—was glad I had come back— 
she had been so lonely—and asked, must I 
‘return immediately? 1 looked on her sweet, 
| anxious face; she had been ill—but she did 
‘not think to tell me that my own pallid coun- 
tenance troubled her—I had studied too hard 
|—I must take rest—I must stay with hera 
| few weeks at least, life was long for me. I 
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must not tax my strength too far, before it 
was perfectly established ! 
“Could I answer that constant love, that 


unquestioning devotion, that perfect confi- | 


dence, by saying words which would blast all 
her blessed hopes? Could I tell her that a 
paltry ambition, a loathing of things holy, had 
lured me from that occupation which she 
deemed the most blissful mortal man could 
engage in? 

“ Weeks passed away, and still I remained 
with her at home. She did not, contrary to 
my daily expectation and fear, urge me to re- 
turn to my studies. She never asked why I 
loitered so long. Stanley, the angel of death 
was near her, and she saw him beckoning her! 
She wished that I would stay with her till all 
was over. She prayed forgiveness of God for 
keeping me from His service yet longer! 

“One dreary day—it was her last on earth 
—she spoke to me words which for years 
haunted me. Whenever I recalled her beau- 


tiful, but death-pale face, so full of meek con- | 


tent and love, they also were recalled; they 
tore my heart—they shot like fire through my 
brain. They were equal to a curse, though 
Jove prompted their utterance. 

“* How I longed to see the day when you 
should be ordained, my boy! You look so 
like your father. ‘Though I have feared some- 
times you have not all his meekness of spirit. 
But that will come by prayer. Robert, you 


will seek earnestly for al/ the Christian graces, 


will you not? 

“My sweet mother I will,” was all that I 
could answer. 

“¢ As I said, you have such resemblance to 
your father! How many times I have rejoiced 
in the thought that you would nobly fill his 
place one day; that you would be as useful in 

our generation as he was. May your career 

a longer one! But whether it prove long 

or short, my son, do your duty faithfully, al- 

ways—do not shrink from it—God will help 
ou.’ 

“Mother, I said, after long silence, ‘did 
my father enter the ministry early in life? 
Was it his first wish to do so? Did he never 
shrink back from the work given him to do? 

“+Never, Robert. I have heard him say 
that from boyhood it had been his wish and 


determination to labor in the service of Christ. | 
His father was an ambitious man, and wished | 
his son to enter another path of life. He} 


wished him to become distinguished ;—but 


when he saw that his child was best fitted for | 


that labor, he gave his full consent that he 
should be educated for the holy office.’ 
“Mother,” I said again, pursuing this 


thread of conversation almost with a shudder, | 


but forced to continue it—* mother, do you 


believe that God calls His laborers to the’! 


work ? that among men there are those whom 


He has spiritually ordained to labor in His 
| vineyard ? 

“ * Certainly, I do.’ 

“¢ And what if any without this assurance 
choose to bear the vessels of the Lord? 
‘Would the offering of such be accepted ? 
Would God be pleased with the service he 
rendered ? 
| *] cannot conceive of such acase. If a 
|man seeks worldly honors in that vocation, | 

should suppose him of all persons most mis. 
-erable; for distinguishing honors are rarely 
heaped on the servants of Jesus. If he can- 
not win the love of his people—if he is not 
| eflicient in turning souls to God—if he be not 
| striving constantly to himself approach, how- 
| ever faintly, to a spiritual likeness with Christ, 
| his situation is indeed deplorable. Iam thank. 
ful, Robert, that this is not your case.’ 

“ ¢ Mother, if it were? I asked faintly. 

“<Ifit were? J would tell you at once, 
| take off the badge of your profession! be not 

a wolf in sheep’s clothing! It would break 
my heart to speak so—but I weuld utter the 
words—it would be my dreadful duty. But 
let us speak of more blessed things now, 
Robert, for the time is short.’ 

“| hesitated, but not long—somethbing with- 
in forced words to my mouth which were ut- 
tered against my will—it was that demon, who 
| would not even suffer her ¢o die in peace. Yet 
‘almost unconsciously gushed forth the pas. 
| sionate answer. 

“ ¢ Mother! speak those words—speak them 
tome. The fitting badge of my profession 
would be Satan’s armor. Iam no minister 
of holiness !’ 

“ Never, never shall I forget that look she 
turned upon me then. Never will the remem- 
brance of that gleam of light which passed 
across her face, and was succeeded by the 
shade of unutterable despair; never will her 
faint, ‘is it so, Robert, pass from my memory ; 
never can I forget the heaviness of that sizh 
with which she turned her face to the wall, 
and died, and gave no sign that I was for- 
given—no assurance that | had done well in 
retiring from a service which I was not pre- 
pared in spirit to carry forward. 

For days I remained in a state of actual 
mental derangement. They said it was my 
filiai love, my being shorn of the dearest com- 
panion and friend of my life, which had for a 
time dethroned my reason. Kindness and 
sympathy met me at every turn. I recovered 
at last, but it was only to walk in the land of 
‘shadows. I felt myself to be accursed of 
'God; even she had died, and had not blessed 
me! At times I thought I would destroy 
myself, the idea of continuing to live was 
wretchedness—it was insupportable. 

“ But at last I became mentally calm again. 
_I tried then to pray; 1 thought my aversion to 
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ihe holy profession might be overcome by | 
prayer; I tried with all my mental energy to 
conquer that moral reluctance which had 
thrust the iron bar across my progress. I 
called with frantic passion on the spirit of my 
mother to bless me, in restoring my peace. I 
implored of God to remove the darkness which 
staggered me. 

« Sianley, the shadow which enveloped the 
dead gave forth no ray of light—there came 
no voice telling, ‘ thou art forgiven; the peace 
of God came not. 

“Then I knew that peace was not for me; 
and—my moments of despair were past when | 
I knew it. The demon came to my relief; he 
gave me strength—he nerved my arm—he 
counselled—he advised me! Converting my 
mother’s little estate into more available 
means, I left the village—my home, the scene 
of years of happiness, of ages of horrible 
misery. 

“ Her grave there was a constant reproach 
to me; the tolling of the bell which had knell- 
ed her departure convulsed my soul. The 
very name I bore was hateful to me; I as- 
sumed another, then sought a home among 
strangers, and entered heart and soul the 
business in which I had determined to engage 
myself. 

“T prepared myself for the practice of the 
law. As I saw others do,I did. The world 
of business, and the world of fashion received 
me—those virtues which others assumed, I 
assumed—I was something of an automaton 
then, but I studied hard—was determined to 
succeed. Ere long 1 had opened an office of 
my own, and in the attempt to make a living 
by my profession, 1 was successful. There 
was an energy of purpose—a force and im- 
petuosity of will and action, in my manner of 
labor, which pleased the many, and it soon 
made me conspicuous among those of my own 
years and profession. ° . . 

“There is a name I have not written, which 
has not escaped my lips for years—Susan 
Tree! I cannot write it even now without 
feeling that an angel is near me—an angel 
that—great Heaven! . 

* Susan was rich, and an orphan. She lived 
with an elderly relative, shunning the gaze of 
the world—beautiful as a sweet dream, pure 
as a spirit, happy in the overflowing richness 
and nobleness of her maiden heart. Business 
led me in the first instance into her presence. 
Subsequently 1 was welcomed in her home, 
and treated with the kindness due an honored, | 
trusted friend. | 

“My poverty, and the obvious absence of | 
all designs on the fortune and hand of this | 
young creature, secured for me this kindness | 
and consideration, which neither riches nor | 
great station could have extorted or drawn 
from the younger or the elder woman. 
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“ But I was not proof against the temptation 
presented here. | could not often stand with- 
in those walls, uncharmed by the syren there. 
I loved that girl, not because she had beauty 
and wealth—the tones of her voice charmed 
that power within me. I] was at peace when 
with her. Therefore it was with a joy un- 
speakable, which even in my present lost state 
I cannot wonder at; it was with a joy un- 


_speakable 1 say, that I saw ere long Susan 


had read my heart, that she answered my love, 
vow for vow, word for word. Stanley, there 
were rich suitors who never won a smile from 
her; there were men of distinguished talents 
whose advances met never more than a mere 
formal courtesy; but for me, the unknown, 
the poor, for me, the vilely unworthy, there 
was love extended! God knows at that time 
I would gladly have spurned away all her 
riches, | would have taken her penniless to 
my bosom, I would have labored gladly, con- 
tinuously for her maintainance, for the demon 
remained voiceless in those happy, happy 
days! For this reason, because | knew my- 
self influenced by no mercenary views, and 
because I knew she believed this, I told Susan 
of my love. I knew that want of fortune was 
no sort of barrier in her eyes between us; 
therefore I bowed down before her, and pour- 
ed forth my whole heart to her! I, even J, 
did this, Stanley, I was human then. 

“What did she say you wonder, when I 
fell in my passion at her feet, and prayed, with 
voice feebler than a girl’s, that she would say 
she loved me! 

“Calm as the song of the unaffrighted bird 
was her voice, but paler than life her face, 
when she bent over me, and whispered, * Will 
you love me for ever, Robert ? 

“¢For ever, Susan, I cried, ‘for ever, I 
swear.’ 

“No, do not that? she answered, hurried- 
ly, ‘I believe you—ZJ believe you; an oath 
could not make my faith in you stronger, 

“But you look so absent—so—so cold, 
Susan,’ I could not help saying; “1 am afraid 
that you—doubi me.’ 

“¢ Doubt you, Robert? It is a strange word 
to speak. I do not; but the blaze of light 
and joy blinded me. I feltdumb. Now I can 
speak, and you will not laugh at me—you 
will not sneer at my weakness ? 

“¢Taugh—sneer at you!’ I repeated, in 
turn; ‘what can you mean? 

“+This: one cannot with entire confidence 
at first unbar a heart which has been always 
close shut. One cannot, at least J cannot, let 
another’s eyes read for the first time the 
thoughts, hopes and boundless love of that 
heart without fear. Yet I do not fear 
From the first day that I saw you, Robert, I 
felt there was a mutual attraction between 
our souls. Of all I have ever known, you are 
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the only one who have been able to win my 
entire confidence. I have lived so much alone, 
that awe, almost fear of my fellow creatures 
has crept into my life. But will you really 
take the key of this poor prisoned heart? It 
has cried out for love very often; it is yours 
—love is no longer an abstraction to me.’ 

“¢We shall be man and wife in the eves 
of the world! we shall unite ourselves by the 
strongest bond mortals can know! we twain 
shall be one!’ I exclaimed, passionately, clasp- 
ing her to my breast. 

“She shuddered, looked wonderingly upon 
me, and released herself hastily from my em- 
brace. Then fixing those searching, but ten- 
derest eyes upon me, said, slowly : 

“*VYes, we shall! But is that enough? I 
dreaded, I feared to hear you speak so.’ 

“You talk in problems, Susan,’ [ said, for 
I could not understand her. She was an an- 
gel, and purified—l was—! 

“ ¢Is not this tie of marriage holy ? I added. 
‘Have not our spirits been long bound to- 
gether? Certainly, the mere rep ating a few 
words before witnesses, cannot make us more 
one than we are now,’ 

“¢Ah, that is it! she exclaimed, drawing 
nearer to me, while she looked up confidently 
into my eyes. ‘You believe that it is not 
passion, it is really love, such as I have dream- 
ed it—true, holy love you have given me! 
Robert, my friend! my husband? She clasp- 
ed my hand in hers—and tears were stream- 
ing over her lovely face. 

“ «Susan, my wife!’ I answered. And be- 
fore the spirits of Heaven | attest, the words 
were uttered purely as her thoughts had been 
expressed. 

“ Stanley, could you believe if another told 

ou, that I killed this woman! Could you 
loleve that a day ever came when her pure, 
soft voice became a weariness, when the an- 
gelic loveliness of her nature, was insulted by 
my demoniac scorn? Could you believe I 
would dare disappoint her? that I wounded 
her in the heart mortally? that I (what will 
not the spirits of darkness dare ?) robed with 
clay ornaments, and defiled the guileless spirit 
which she sent into my nature, and then re- 
turned it to her, a ruined thing, and bade her 
look and believe her eyes? Could you credit 
one who said that in later days when, in the 
strength of her despair, she had veiled her 
face in coldness, and stood at a distance, and 
fastened up as best she might, the heart 
which I in my brutish strength had torn and 


lacerated—whose key I had lost—that I hum- 


bled myself, and bowed down, and confessed, 
till she again—with a confidence which God 
gave to make her happiness, which I outraged 
to make her despair—till she again believed 
me, and bore with me, and prayed for me, and 
loved me, until seventy times seven I acted 
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over the hellish part, and she bowed her head 
at last in utter hopelessness? Could yoy 
believe that when she asked me, in the strength 
of her woman’s hope, ‘ Do you love me, Rob. 
‘ert, or are you— I would frighten her with 
my affected wildness, and hush her words, 
shrieking in her ear,* 1] am a devil! love me 
not! until she turned away trembling, be- 
lieving my words—until, weary, weary as 9 
child with watching an aecursed frightful play, 
she drooped and died ? ; 

| And all this I tell you, by the fiend within 
| me, is true—irue ! 

| “How incredible then will it seem to you, 
_when I say that after my beauteous little bird, 
(my murdered bird, was hid away froin me, 
'afier I had disposed of the property which 
| she left—after | stood blighted by the light. 
| 
| 


ning of my own passions, a rained thing, | 
sought in marriage another woman! You 


would not betieve this lady bore resemblance, 
body or soul, to her. You would wish, | 
know, could you speak it in my ear now, that 
she proved a spirit fallen even as myself— 
that I might have had a power of darkness, 
rather than an angel of light, with whom to do. 

“The woman was not, indeed, meek !—she 
was not, forsooth, holy! 

“She had interpreted with careless eyes, 
with heart impure, the law of God, which, to 
that sainted one, was an undefiled Jaw. 

“She was, though, honorable, energetic, 
educated, when I first met her. In the world 
her appearance was majestic. She had been 
the shining centre of a hundred satellites, 
Before me only she bowed—she acknow- 
ledged that my lustre, my glory, eclipsed her 
own. What lustre, what glory it was, you 
knew, you must know. You cannot, Stanley, 
I know you cannot doubt my assertion longer. 

“She said this flattery to me—said, but she 
did not believe it! Susan never utiered a 
word that was not wholly truthful. She 
never in her life deceived me—she forgave 
me, bore with me, entreated me, counseiled, 
soothed, cared forme. Susan never sacrificed 
to the gods of the world—she was holy and 
good—but, I killed her-—J killed her? 

“This woman, perhaps she was better fitted 
for me by nature, than was that angel of God 
-—I might have guided her—might have bowed 
her will to mine—might have loved her, and 
with my strong arms have borne her up above 
| that level which she always sought, to the 
/calmness of purity, where the paltry ambition 
|of her past life would lose itself in nobler 
jaims, in higher hopes. Did I this? Hear 
'me. When she was weary of the applause 
'of men and women like herself, when she 
_pined for the friendly love I might have given 
her, I sneered. When she deceived me, 1 only 
'mocked and exposed her. When she smiled 
|on others, I also smiled. I had no heart to 
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feel troubled, no heart to break! When she! could not but ensure success. Do you ques 
had nearly ruined me with her extravagance, | tion me further concerning some acts of mine, 
J checked her cruelly, and with brutal, mor-| of which you were witness—are you not 
tifying means, When at last she went from | answered—is not all wonder, is not all doubt 
me, and sought a hiding place and a shelter | cleared up in my assertion, J have a devil ! 
among those worse than herself, forgetful of 
herself and me, so utterly wretched that she ge : rv 
eared for nothing but to be free from com- | 8°aY hairs - re og —— ’ a throb 
panionship with a fiend, (whom only she, and | i tlds ty * tage e nT : “> rage ogg 
those dead ones knew truly, while the world | fr € on ™ ed. se 4 — be eyes of 
honored him,) I let her go. I did not call her | y ae _ al a a nt . = — fire 
back. When after this she returned weeping, | I ~~ r a ie : “+ Me " — idding, 
broken in spirit, craving forgiveness, bending | . vale 1. a ™ 9 ag In wo eK > anna 
her proud head to the floor, where she gro- wen | ook & prt " ry ao ey tee 
velled in her agony before me I spurned ; 1] W207 1, Sek TOF Fes, ane sitive to believe 
eursed her—and she went away then to re- such things as you have written me, comes 
tcen oak “Td tak eck ee Vinee nk that tormenting voice which pierces body and 
she yet lives, Could I say I care not, if 1 soul, which makes itself heard through the 
: |whole earthly tabernacle of my flesh and 


were human? Yet I say it, I care not | comely oom. ante... 5 ate..aeemmena.dead 
What say you? You have my life spread . en spe ee ee 


: did not Heaven’s own hand write i 
before you. Its few landmarks have been id Heave d write it upon my 
swept away in the waters of a soul-destroying | 


| soul, I would shriek the horrid truth into the 
flood. Ihave told you of them. Of the re-| prod ~ the angels, but they know it—know it 
cent past you know. You know how I have | *7®"°) 
labored, one moment with passionate eager- 
ness for gold—the next for fame and honor— 
how I have sought these with a zest which 





“Oh! Stanley, what words are these! My 


‘ Me miserable! which way shall I fly, 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 


Which way | fly is Hell; myself am Hell!” 





“SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS.” 
No. IV. 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK, 





To . 
What heart would ever weary 

Of face like hers, of face like hers? 
Beneath her tread so airy 

The grass scarce stirs, the grass scarce stirs, 
Beside her eyes entrancing, 

So blue and bright, so blue and bright, 
The night stars brightest glancing 

Would hide their light, would hide their light. 


Wuenre Hudson’s stream is sweeping, 
With current free, with current free, 
Its course by green banks keeping, 
Unto the sea, unto the sea, 
The maid I love is straying, 
With bosom light, with bosom light, 
To Nature’s gaze displaying 


Her beauty bright, her beauty bright. 


Glide on sweet Hudson river, 
In beauty glide, in beauty glide, 
To kiss as thou dost ever, 
The sea, your bride, the sea, your bride, 
Oh! would, as thou in ocean, 
I could find rest, I could find rest, 
From ev’ry sad emotion, 
On some kind breast, on some kind breast. 


For her, sweet river lonely, 

Look never dull, look never dull, 
And Nature show her only 

Your beautiful, your beautiful, 
Ye gentle airs from Heaven 

Around her play, around her play, 
Ye birds to her be given 
Your sweetest lay, your sweetest lay. 
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Organization of Birds. (Continued.) | ganization of birds, as characterizing their 

In the first number, after introducing the generic distinctions. The arrangement of 
subject to the reader’s notice, I then reviewed the various species into peculiar and distinet 
the advantages to be derived from a study of Senera, are governed by a consideration of 
Nature ; following which was a brief examin- the particular structure of the beak, nostrils, 
ation of the organization, instinct and faculties feet, wings and tail ; not, however, regardless 
of the feathered creation ; and concluded the of their habits. Before, however, entering 
essay by a dissertation on the locomotion of into this department, we must become familiar 
birds. | with the different parts of a bird; as this is a 
necessary portion of the elementary study of 








In this number, our attention will first be | : 
engaged by a further illustration of the or- | Ornithology. 











The rostrum (beak, or bill.) is divided into | head is ornamented by a crest. In some of 
two parts, to wit: 1. Maxilla superior; su- the gallinaceous tribe, the head is surmounted 
perior, or upper mandible: 2. Maxilla inferior; ' by a fleshy substance, called a comb, and also 
inferior, or lower mandible. 3. Gonys; the fleshy gills, which are usually of a rich red 
= of the upper mandible. 4. Dertrum; the color. In the gallinaceous tribe the feet are 
100k of the bill. 5. The tongue. 6. The oftentimes furnished with a spur. 
nares, or nostril. 7. Frons; the frontlet, or| As I before stated, the characters on which 
forehead. 8. The crown; the highest part of the genera are founded are governed by the 
the head. 9. Occiput; the back part of the! formation of the beak, nostrils, wings, feet, 
head. 10. Pupil; of the eye. 11. Irides, or | and tail, totally irrespective of color, but not 
Iris; the portion of the eye surrounding the | however without some regard for their habits. 
pupil. 12. The chin. 13. The throat. 14. The | The general forms of the rostrum, or beak of 
reast. 15. The belly. 16. Tibia, the thighs. | birds, we will now examine. 
17. Tarsus. 18. The feet. 19. The claws.| There are twenty-one distinct forms of 
20. The vent. 21. Under side of the quills. | bills with every possible modification; they 
22. — 23. Tail = exe coverts.) | are as follows: 
24. The tail. (Cauda.) 25. Primaries, or) p,... . 
quill feathers. $6 Spastien quills, 27. Se-| Distinctive end Leading Forms of the Rostrum. 
condaries. 28. Upper wing coverts. 29. The! 1. A hooked bill; as in the vulturide (vul- 
back. 30. Nape of the neck. tures). 2. A hooked-toothed bill; as in the 
The preceding nomenclature includes the | faleonide (falcons) and laniade (shrikes); 
various parts of most birds; but in the yul-|3. A slender-notched bill; as in merulide 
turide, the bill is partially covered by a fleshy (thrushes). 4. A cultrated, or conical bill. 
covering, called a cere. In many birds the \as the corvide (crows). 5. A sub-cultrated 






























bill; as in pariane (titmice) and alauda) 
(larks). 6. A cross bill; as in loxia (cross 
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the feet and tarsi. They comprise five dis- 
tinct organizations, corresponding to the num- 


bill): having the mandibles crossing each | ber and signification of the five orders, as fol- 
other at the tip. 7. A rhinoceros-horn bill. | lows: 


8. A cuneated, or wedge-shaped bil!; as in | 


sera (woodpeckers) ; the bill being very | 


ard and strong. 9. A serrated bill; as in | 


ramphastide (toucans). 10. A curvated bill ; | 


Distinctive and Leading Forms of the Feet 
and 'Tarsi of Birds. 


1. Grasping feet, having the toes retractile ; 


as in upupa (hoopoe) and numenius (curlew). as in the raptores (birds of prey). 2. Perch- 
11. A triangular-shaped bill; as in hirundini- ing-feet, and toes not retractile; as in inces- 
dx (swallows). 12. A saw-toothed bill; as’ sores (perchers). 3. Scratching-feet, having 
in genus ramphodon (saw-toothed humming the hallux or hind toe articulated on a plane 
birds). 13. A recurved bill; as in ornismya with the foot, or else wanting; as in the ra- 
(recurved-billed humming bird), and recurvi- | sores (game birds). 4. Wading-feet, having 
rostra (avosett). 14. A straight compressed the tarsi and toes of great length, and either 
cultrated bill; as in ardeade (herons), ardeola | having the hallus articular high on the tarsi, 
(bittern herons). 15. A spoon-shaped bill; | or else wanting; as the grallatores (waders). 
as in platalea (spoonbill). 16. A groved bill; 5. Web-footed, having the toes more or less 
asin alea (auks) and ibis. 17. A defective united by a membrane; as in natatores (swim- 
bill; as in puffinus (shearwater); having the | ming birds). 

inferior maxilla considerably longer than the} As in the bill and nostrils, so do we find in 
superior. 18. A flamingo bill; as in pheni-| the feet every possible combination and modi- 
copterus (flamingo). 19. A pelican bill; as_ fication of the distinctive forms. 

in pelicanus (pelicans); having a large bag! In the raptorial form, we find considerable 
which is capable of being distented to a large | variation; in genus aquila (eagles) and strix 
size attached to its inferior maxilla, and which | (owls) the tarsi is feathered ; in genus pandion 
it can contract at pleasure. 20. A depressed | (fish hawks) it is roughly scaled; in genus ac- 
bill; asin anas and fuligula (river and sea) cipiter (hawks) it is smoothly scaled; and in 
ducks). 21. A compressed bill; as in anser | strigide (the family of owls) the tarsi is not 
goose). | only feathered, but even the toes are covered 





The following forms complete the distinct | with hair-like plumes; strongly exemplified in 
classes of bills: genus surnia (snowy owls), whose plumes are 
22. Zenops (turnbill) of Trophieal Ameri-| so elongated, that at rest they almost entirely 
ca; one of the climbers (scansores). 23. Pa-| conceal the claws. 
chyrhynchus (thickbill) of Tropical America;| In the incessores (or perching birds); the 
one of the family laniade (shrikes). 24. Can-/ tribe of dentirostres (or perchers of prey), 
croma (boatbill) of Tropical America; one of | have sharp irretractile claws; strongly char- 
the grallatorial tribe. 25. Pogonias (tooth-| acterized in the laniade (shrikes). In the 
bill) of South Africa. 26. Buceros (hornbill) | motacilla (wagtails) ; alauda (larks) ; sturnella 
of South Africa. 27. Anastomus (openbill) | (meadow starling), &c., the tarsi and toes are 
of South Africa. 28. Scythrops (channelbill) | of great length. In genus apternus, belong- 
of Australia. 29. Chionis (sheathbill) of Aus-| ing to family picidae (woodpeckers), the biras 
tralia. 30. Oxyrhynchus (sharpbill) of Tro-| possess but three toes, two in front and one 


pical America. 31. Eurylaimus (broadbill) | 
of Southern Asia. 

The next peculiarity of organization, con- 
stituting a generic characteristic, is the forma- 
tion of the nares or nostril. The forms are 
as follows: 

1. Naked, as in cinclus (dipper). 2. Cov- 
ered with setaceous feathers, as in parus (tit- 
mouse). 3. Oval, as in bombycilla (waxwing). 
4. Concealed, as in alauda (larks). 5. Cov- 
ered with protuberant cartilage, as in colum- 





hind toe; in the remaining genera in this fami- 
ly the toes are four, two before and two be- 
hind; the parrots, parrakeets, and a number 
of other tribes, have the toes placed, two be- 
fore and two behind. In the rasores (or 
scratchers), usually known as the gallinaceous 
(game birds), the legs and feet are stout, the 
toes are on a level with the plane of the foot, 
and the hind toe (so useful and necessary for 
perching) is oftentimes wanting. In the gral- 
latores (waders) the chief characteristic in the 


ba (pigeon). 6. Lateral, as in perdix (part-| formation of the legs, are the length of the 
ridge). 7. Circular, as in faleo (faleons). 8. | tarsi and toes, which greatly conduce to their 
Longitudinal, as in neophron (a genus of vul-| powers in wading; some have the feet par- 
tures). 9. Oblong-ovate, as in pandion (fish tially webbed, others a very short hind toe.— 
hawk). 10. Pyrefoam,as in buteo (buzzard). | In the nyeticorax (night herons) the tibie is 
11. Linear, as in himantopus (stilt), 12. Per-| feathered to the joint of the tarsi; naked in 
vious, as in macrorhamphus (marine snipe). | cieonia (storks). In the natatores (swimmers 

The next feature in the arrangement of or web-footed birds), the legs are much short- 
species, is a consideration of the structure of er than the grallatores; the feet are expressly 
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constructed for wading, which they perform 
with great agility, ease and grace; but when 
they attempt to walk on land, they present an 
exceedingly awkward and clumsy appearance. 
The phalaropes, whose feet are lobe-shaped, 


being partially webbed, serve to connect the | 


tribe of swimmers with the waders. 
The next important generic distinction is in 
the form of the wings; in the raptores, the 


wings are of great length, the primaries (or | 


quills) being fixed on a level, causes the wings 
to be oblique, which hinders these birds from 
ascending perpendicularly in the air, (unless 


against the wind,) but accelerates their flight | 


in an horizontal line. 
The length of the wings vary greatly in 


species; the halletos Washingtonii (bird of 


Washington) is 43 inches in length, with an 
alar expanse of 122 inches ;* but the bird ex- 
hibiting the greatest expanse of the wings, in 
comparison with the length of the body, is the 
larus eburneus (ivory gull), whose body is 
only 14 inches in length, and having wings 
expanding to an extent of 91 inches; being 
six and a half times greater than the length 
of the body. In contradistinction to the ivory 
gull we find the Linnean didus or dodo, whose 
wings are so short as to be totally useless to 
the bird as a means of flight; this inelegant 


and clumsy bird has been found in the Islands | 


of Mauritius and Bourbon, but at the present 
time is supposed to be extinct. 


The length of the primaries or flight fea- | 


thers constitute a generic distinction, and all 
birds contained in any one genus must agree 
in the length of each quill; as for instance, in 
genus sitta (nuthatch), the second, third and 
fourth primaries are longest; this being a 
generic character all birds embraced in genus 
sitta must of necessity agree in this charac- 
teristic. If a number of birds in a+genera 
vary slightly from the remaining species in 


the same, but not sufficiently different to con- | 


stitute a separate genus, then they are placed 
in a sub-genera. 
Appendages to the Wings. 

One of the most singular birds is the ma- 
crodipteryx Africanus, or long shafted night 
hawk of Western Africa, a bird whose body 
is not larger than a robin, yet has projecting 
from the secondaries of each wing a shaft 
20 inches in length, and perfectly naked ex- 
cept at the tip. 

Another extraordinary development of the 


wing we find in the argus giganteus (gigantic | 


argus pheasant) of the Island of Sumatra; 
this wondrous bird has the secondaries three 
times longer than the primaries, being 34 
inches in length, which, making the wings of 
such enormous size, greatly impede it in flight, 





* Alar expanse—expanse of the wings when 
spread. 
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‘but, on the other hand. is of important benefit 
in accelerating its movements on foot. 

Numerous others might be named, but none 

of so conspicuous a character as the examples 
above. 

| The last and generic distinction is the form 
| of the tail, which comprise the following dis. 
| tinctions, viz: 

1. Even-tailed, as in many of the fringilli. 
dw, sitta (nuthatch), &e. 2. Round-tailed, ag 
in garrulus eristatus (blue jay) of the United 
States. 3. Square-tailed, as in aquila chry-. 
saltos (golden eagle) of the United States and 
England, 4. Emarginate-tailed. 5. Cuneated 
or wedge-shaped tail, as the trochilus cornu. 
tus (double-crested humming bird) of Brazil, 
6. Forked tail, highly exemplified in milvyulus 
'savana (the fork-tailed flycatcher) of the 
| Southern States. 7. Boat-tailed, as the quis. 

calus major (boat-tailed grakle) of the United 
States. 8. NSoft-tailed, as in malurus (soft 
tail) of Australia. 9. Plumbed-tailed, as in 
_paradisea (birds of paradise), &e. 10. Cock 
tail, as in alecturus (cock tail) of Tropical 
America. 11. Wagtail, as in motacilla (wag. 
tail) of England. 12. Spine tail, as in che- 
tura (swifts) of the United States. 13. Thorn 
tail, as in synallaxis (thorntail) of Tropical 
America. 14. Half-tailed, as in trochilus eni- 
curus (half-tailed humming bird) of the Island 
of 'Trinite. 15. Erected tails, as in troglodytes 
(wrens) of America and Europe. 16. Erectile 
fan tails, as in meleagris (turkey) of the U. 
States. 17. Erectile plumed tail, as in pavo 
| (peacock) of Java. 18. Fan tails non eree- 
tile, as in polyplectron of the Island of Suma- 
tra. 19. Outward fork-tailed, as in lyrurus 
tetrix (black grouse) of France. 20. Atten- 
uated tail, as in centrocerecus urophasianus 
(cock) of the plains of Oregon and the valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains. 21. Pin-tailed, as 
in anas caudacuta (pin tail river duck) of the 
Northern and North Western States. 22. 
Lyre-tailed, having the tail shaped like the 
lyre. 23. Cuneiform tail, as in ammodramus 
caudacutus (sharp-tailed finch) of Georgia, 

Appendages to the Tail. (Cauda.) 

Numbers of species have plume appendages 
to the tail; many of the cranes, herons, storks, 
birds of paradise, &c., might be named. In 
genus pavo (peacock) the tail is highly orna- 
mented by an erectile train; the gallas furea- 
tus (fork-tailed cock) of Java, has beautifully 
overhanging plumes reaching beyond the tail, 
as likewise in gallus eneus (bronzed cock) of 
| Sumatra. 

Remarks on the Peculiarities of the Tails of 
Birds. 

When the tails of birds are “even,” they 
are usually narrow and medial in length; the 
‘birds including in genus cinclus (dipper) ; 
| saxicola (stone chats); and sitta (nuthatch) 

















The Birds 


have even tails; the feathers all being of an 
equal length. 

The round-tailed birds are numerous; the 
tiimice (parus), circus (harrier), and frigilus 
(red-legged crows) possess this form. ‘Those 
having square tails are few in number. 

Of the cuneated or wedge-shaped tail, a 
great variety of forms present themselves to 
our notice. The cuckoos (cuculus), magpies 
(pica), long-tailed titmice (mecistura), and 
some of the humming birds are examples of 
this form. 

Of the birds having forked tails much might 
be said. In Asia we find a genus of fork-tail- 
ed warblers (enicurus); in ‘Tropical America 
a genus of fork-tailed humming birds (cynan- 
thus); in the Southern States we possess two 
species of birds belonging to genus milvulus 
(fork-tailed flycatchers) ; and in Australia is 
found a genus of fork-tailed shrikes (ocypte- 
rus). Nauclerus (swallow-tailed hawk), pan- 
dion (fish hawk), emberiza (bunting) possess 
forked tails, 

The wagtails, as their name implies, have 
the peculiarity of wagging their tails; this is 
strongly illustrated in genus motacilla (wag- 
tails) and also in genus budytes, another genus 
of wagtails. 

The birds having spine tails are assisted in 
their movements greatly by this bristly for- 
mation. The woodpeckers (picide) possess 


this structure, by means of which they climb | 


trees with wonderful facility, the tail acting as 
akind of prop. ‘The half tail is restricted to 
a single species, the trochilus enicurus (half- 
tailed humming bird), an inhabitant of the 
Island of Trinite ; this is the only bird known 


which has only six feathers in the tail, which | 


peculiarity has given rise to its name. 

The erected tails; the troglodytes (wrens) 
eome under this head, always carrying the tail 
erected; some species even perpendicularly 
so; and in the troglodytes palustris, or marsh 
wren of the Atlantic States, the tail is carried 
curiously forward, pointing, as it were, over 
the bird’s head. 

Erectile fan tails; a more familiar example 
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beautifully marked with circles of rich bril- 
liancy ; these birds are found in the Sunda and 
Molucea Islands and Hindoston. The Ameri- 
can ruffled grouse (bonasia wmbellus) has a 
very ample fan tail, 

Ears of Birds. 
| The ears of birds are almost always hidden 
from view by feathers; we find but few ex- 
amples which differ from this general rule; 
the birds constituting genus otus, or eared 
owls, however, do; in these the ears are erec- 
tile and conspicuous, formed by a number of 
long feathers. 
| Crested Birds. 


The only use that the crest is to a bird is 
ornament, and to this end it is highly success- 
ful. Of those birds so ornamented, few be- 
long to the birds of prey; these few constitute 
chiefly genus spizaetus of Vieillot (the rasorial 
form among the raptores) ; the aquilla corona- 
tus (or African crowned eagle) has a bushy 

erest. The jays (garrulus) almost universal- 
_ly have an erectile crest; a familiar example 
is the garrulus cristatus (blue jay); the fami- 
ly of woodpeckers (picide) are oftentimes or- 
-namented by a crest; the bombycilla (wax- 
| wing), muscicapide (flycatchers), haleyonidw 
| (kingfishers) and ortyx (American partridge) 
all present us with beautiful examples of this 
‘form. In the phalacrocorax dilophus (double 
crested cormorant) of the Northern States, 
and trochilus cornutus (double crested hum- 
ming bird) of Brazil, we find examples of 
“double crests.” In genus cephalepis of lo- 
‘diges (lilac crested humming birds) we find 
‘the crest terminated by a single feather ex- 
tending twice the length of the others. One 
of the most beautifully crested birds is the 
ortyx Californica, whose head is elegantly 
plumed with feathers erectile at will. The 
peacocks (pavo) are also beautifully crested 
with long silky plumes. In some of the phea- 
sants (phasianus), for example, the phasianus 
pictus (golden pheasant) and phasianus nye- 
themerus (silver pheasant) the head is orna- 
‘mented with a crest. Those superb birds 


of this form could not be given than the genus | known as the tragopans, consisting of four 
of turkeys (meleagris), only two species of | species, (al) of which are from the East Indies), 


which are known to exist, the meleagris gal- 
lopavo (the turkey of the United States), and 
meleagris ocellata (ocellated turkey of Yuca- 


tan). Erectile plumed tails, the genus pavo | 


(pheasant) ; birds inhabiting the sunny regions 
of Java are examples of this form; they 
are particularly noted for the -richness and 
beauty of their plumage; there are at present 
only two species known. 

Fan tails non erectile; this form is of nu- 
merous occurrence; we see it exhibited in all 
the polyplectron, excepting polyplectron chal- 
eurum (long tail polyplectron); these birds 
are of great beauty, having very wide fan tails, 


/are splendidly crested. Indeed I might men- 
| tion genera after genera which are furnished 
| with crests; but these will suffice. 
| In many of the gallinaceous tribe the head 
is furnished with a fleshy appendage, termed 
a comb; this is usually of a bright red color. 

In the gallinaceous tribe, also, the head is 
ornamented in another way; in many species 
‘from the base of the lower maxilla or mandi- 
ble springs a fleshy wattle. ° 

In the tragopans of the East Indies the head 
is furnished with a long fleshy horn, springing 
from the hind base of the ear, and capable of 
inflation and erection, 
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In genus bubo (horned owls) the head is 
adorned with elongated feathers, having the 
appearance of horns, | 
Other Ornamental Appendages. 

The birds of paradise, in some species, have 
the neck and breast furnished with superb | 
elongated plumes. Many of the lovely hum- 
ming birds of tropical America are ornamented 
with plumelets and ruffs springing from the | 
neck, which they can raise at pleasure. The | 
bonasia umbellus, or ruffed grouse, is fur- 
nished with a frill, composed of a number of 
elongated feathers, which it can raise at plea- 
sure. In the tetras cupido, or pinnated grouse, 
the neck is furnished on each side with sup- | 
plemental wings, consisting of eighteen fea- | 
thers each. In the herons, storks, egrets, &c., 
the breast is furnished with elongated plumes. 
Numerous appendages, and elongations of 
lumed, might be mentioned among the gral- 
latorial and natatorial tribes especially. 


The Plumage and Color of Birds. 


It is always a pleasure to look upon beauty, 
for where beauty exists our attention will be 
surely secured; and certainly few things are 
more beautiful to behold, than the plumage 
of birds. The wonderful variety of colors 
displayed in the feathered race, embrace every 
hue and shade of the prism, from the metallic 
brilliancy of the “tiny hummers,” to the 
sombre plainness of the peewit (pewit fly- 
catcher). But of all gems of beauty, the 
humming birds are incomparable, the richest 
lustre of the topaz, of rubies and emeralds, are 
here displayed ; in the Indian language their 
plumage is described as beams or locks of the 
sun. It is in the rays of a tropical sun that 
the brilliancy and exquisite beauty of their 
resplendant plumes are seen to perfection ; 
as the poet says: 

** Each rapid movement gives a different dye ; 

Like scales of burnish’d gold they dazzling show, 

Now sink to shade—now like a furnace glow.” 


Bullock says “that preserved specimens 
are but the shadow in brilliancy to what they 
are in life.” The reason, he says, is obvious, 
“the sides of the lamine* being a different 
color from the surface, will change when seen 
in a front or oblique direction; and as each 
laminge turns upon the axis of the quill, the 
least motion, when living, causes the feathers 
to change suddenly to the most opposite hues.” 

Lesson attributes the brilliancy of the plu- 
mage to peculiar elements of the blood 
diffused by circulation. 


The Birds of America. 


blage of parrots, numbering more than two 
hundred species, mackaws, parrakeets, tana- 
gers, chatterers, sun birds, grosbeaks, cocks. 
toos, firecocks, green pigeons, peacocks, po- 


|lyptectron, tragopens, pheasants, satin birds, 


troopials, orioles, and a vast number of others, 
all of which have beautiful plumage. But 
beautiful birds are not exclusively confined to 
the tropics, for here among and around us are 
many birds of great beauty. The jays, wood- 
peckers, orioles, troopials, crow black birds, 
warblers, painted finches, grosbeaks, cross. 
bills, waxwings, turkey, gallinale, ducks, 
grebe, &c., are many of them of great beauty. 

The birds of the tropical America are un- 

doubtedly the most superb; next come those 

of the East Indies, Australia and Africa; and 
following after, those of the United States; 
and lastly, those of Europe. 

It is a fact, oftentimes mentioned, that the 
birds possessing such exquisite plumage are 
almost universally destitute of song. 

James Thomson, in his beautiful poem of 
the “Seasons,” thus speaks of the tropical 
American birds: 

** Wide o’er the winding umbrage of the floods, 
Like vivid blossoms glowing from afar, {hand, 
Thick swarm the brighter birds. For Nature’s 
That with a sportive vanity has deck’d 
The plumy nations, there her gayest hues 
Profusely pours. But, if she bids them shine 
Array’d in all the beauteous beams of day, 

Yet frugal still, she humbles them in song. 

Nor envy we the gaudy robes they lent 

Proud Montezuma’s realm, whose legions cast 

A boundless radiance waving on the sun, 

While philomel* is ours; while in our shades, 

Thro’ the soft silence of the listening night, 

The sober-suited songstress trills her lay.” 


There are, however, quite a number of 
birds that are brilliant, and at the same time 
endowed with melody of voice, among which 
we find the elegant rose-breasted grosbeak 
(guiraca ludoviciana) of Swainson, which bird 
sings sweetly at moonlight, and is of beautiful 
plumage. The cardinal grosbeak (guiraca 
cardinalis) is also endowed with the powers 
of song and beautiful plumage ; the same also 
might be said of the meadow lark (sturnella 
ludovociana) ; yellow-breasted chat (icteris 
viridis) ; pine grosbeak (corythus enucleator) ; 
blue bird (sialia wilsonii); Baltimore oriole 
(icterus Baltimore); orchard oriole (icterus 
spurius) ; indigo bird (spiza cyanea), &e. 


Varieties of Color in Species. 


The woodpeckers, generally speaking, are 
black, white, and red, and usually barred ; the 





It is in the tropics we must look for the | 


highest perfections in beauty and size; there, 
most birds are metallic in the texture of the 
feather; there, we find the beautiful assem- 


* Lamina, are the fibres of the feathers, 


* Philomel is the poetical appellation of the 
philomela luscinia of Swainson, or the nightingale 
of Europe, a bird eminently celebrated for the 
plaintive sweetness of its song, and considered by 
many to stand without its equal ; this undoubtedly 
| is the case, if we exempt the American mocking 
i bird ‘orpheus polyglottus). 





The Origin of the Harp. 


tanagers are searlet and black ; the chatterers 
of tropical America are blue, violet, and pur- 
ple; the warblers of the United States are 
yellow and yellowish green; the merulide 
(thrushes) are of an olive brown, or reddish 
brown, With their breast marked with lanceo- 
late spots; the hawks, falcons, eagles, kites, 
and buzzards, are beautifully blended with 
yarious browns, greys, and white; the owls 
are barred, with white, brown, cinerous, &e. ; 
the South American king-fishers are beauti- 
fully metallic; the ducks are very varied, 
black, white, blue, green, red, and in fact all | 
the tints of color are represented ; the parrots, 
parrakeets, &e., are of a rich green and blue ; | 
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the herons are of snowy whiteness; the crows 
of deepest black ; and last, though not least, 
(yet least in size) are the family of humming 
birds which present every hue that the fairest 
hand’could glean from the rainbow. These 
are the general colors of the various tribes 
above enumerated, though individual excep- 
tions are numerous to this rule. 

We find oftentimes white crows, black birds, 
robins, &e., sometimes pied specimens ; these 


are all freaks of nature; for a time these im- 
-perfections were imagined to be different 


species, but the advance of science has 
obliterated this popular error. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue son of Lamech, Jubal, wandered o’er 
The land, beyond where Eden was and wept. 
For oft his mother told him things that past 
In Eden ;—told of fruit and flowers, and streams, 
And told him of the Tree, the Tree of Life. 
She loy’d to warm his youthful heart, as hers 
Had been, and point him to her only hope. 
The lessons took effect. He was a youth 
Of deep and tender feeling ; and he turned 
As Lamech enter’d with his bloody sword, 
His face away in filial love, and wept. 
He wander’d to the fields to seek that peace 
He found not in the narrow tent. But peace 
Was nowhere to be found. He turned him back 
And wept aloud. Adah, his mother, watch’d 
Him coming o’er the burning plain, and said: 
*“ Why do you weep—why do you weep, my son? 
Why are your heav’ns thus dark—your heart thus 
‘Alas! my mother, see upon this soil, [sad ?” 
The curse—Cain’s curse, that leaves no peace, no 
I think of Eden and the hallow’d tree— [hope, 
I look, but see no trace of that green spot. 
The cherub’s fiery sword that gleam’d afar 
Hath sear’d the blossom of the Tree of Life. 
Refreshing shade is nowhere to be found. 
No hill appears—no rustling terebinths— 
No fountains smile—no wandering streams invite, 
All, all around is desolate and dry, 
And dreadful as Cain’s sin. Mother, mother, 
I must, must leave my father’s tent and go! 
My heart will wither here as the mown grass, 
My flesh consumes like smoke—I must away— 
O, give your blessing now, and let me £° 
Far distant where the curse is never felt.” 


Thus Jubal spake. And when the evening came, 
He wander’d o’er the distant plain. And, lo! 


A rustling sound, as soft wings make, was heard. 
A lofty messenger beside him stood ; 

In form complete ;—in brightness like the sun ;— 
And in this hand he bore a well-strung harp. 





** Jubal,” said he, ‘thou needst not mourn thy lot, 
O take this harp and touch its golden strings.” 


Jubal obeyed. The spirit moved his hand— 

He swept it o’er the strings; and from the earth 

A murmuring sound came answering to his chords, 

The sand arose, and lower’d into hills— 

And on the hills the herds in verdure fed. 

The rustling oaks were heard—the cedars wav’d, 

And in their shades the dancing rivulets play’d, 

While murmuring through their blossom-cover’d 
banks. 

The sounding harp gave softer, sweeter tones— 

A silvery lake sleeps in the verdant fields, [seats, 

And stars, fixed stars seemed’ wand’ring from their 

; l'o plunge in silent brightness in the wave. 

| A strange new feeling came upon the youth— 

The panting breast flutter’d as if for life. 


**O leave thy harp, thou messenger divine !” 
Juba! exclaims—* J feel a new, strange life! 
Whence is the power to work this blessed change ?” 


The angel answered. When the cherub drove 
From Eden, happy spot, your parents curst, 
The Tree, the Tree of Life, he rent in twain, 
We, the immortals stood, beheld, and wept, 
A voice was heard—it came to me, and said: 
“* Make of the shatter’d tree a tuneful harp, 
And when among the failen race you find 
A child of heav’nly love, there give the harp 
To warm and aid the nobler gift of song.” 
Thus spake th’ Eternal. ‘‘ Now to thee, thou son 
Of Lamech, thee, I give the harp and song, 
And when with hallow’d hand thou wak’st its 
strings, 

Thou’lt seem to stand beneath the Tree of Life.” 
From this time forth, Jubal no longer mourn’d, 
When sadness came he touch’d the thrilling chords, 

At once the desert blossom’d as the rose— 
_ The terebinths rustled, the cedars wav’d, [banks. 
, And streams coursed down their blossom-cover’d 
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BY ANGELA, OF 


THOSE days of “rose plates”—* short | 
waists”—* full sleeve,” and “ goured skirts” I | 
just remember; but there were those whose 
hearts beat quick and warm under a full and | 
fashionable dress of those times. And there 
were ruby lips that would have laughed 
heartily at the grotesque appearance of a long 
boddice fitting closely the form, and the full 
plaited skirt, as now worn by a new class of 
beauties and more modern belles. 

Sarah Stanton, in her embroidered mull, or | 
her nankin crape and white cassimere shi iwi, | 
deeply bordered on one side with roses and | 
lillies mingled with green leaves, was as much | 
the object “of universal admiration in her little | 
circle as the “Greek Slave” was in the wider 
sphere of its renown. 

Her small green silk hat with its richly em- | 
broidered white lace veil just shadowed the | 
glowing beauty of this fairy nymph, and_ 
heightened, while it softened every charm by 
partial concealment, 

Her delicate form was rounded, and its” 
slight proportions; endowed with ‘an instine- 
tive grace and ease, seemed like something 
made to give mortals an idea of angelic love- 
liness. 

Her face and features were as if chisselled | 
by a sculptor who had the model of beauty | 
‘in his own heart, and her complexion had the | 
rose color of life, on a beautiful white ground. | 
work, while her dark eye had a tenderness of, 
expression, full of the vivacity and sprightli- 
ness of a quick perception. 

I have gazed on her with the mute wonder 
and perfect delight which I have since enjoy- 
ed in looking at the exquisite production of 
some celebrated artist. 

Her nature was gentle, and a corresponding | 
refinement of manner gave her a kind of ac-| 
knowledged superiority to all others though 
ever so lovely. Ihave often thought, when | 
hearing her praise, and seeing the “crowd of 
admirers that her fascinations always drew 
around her, how happy, a being thus living in 
the constant sunshine of eager and flattering 
attentions must be—thinking that her heart 
could never feel sorrow or chagrin from cold- 
ness and neglect, and would glide on through | 
life, happy and blest to its close! 

But we little know what lies in the path- | 
way of the young. The rosy morning gleam.| 
ing with crimson tints and golden outlines 

may have an evening of tempest and storm, 
black with the darkness of a rayless night! 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A BEAUTY. 


GLEN COTTAGE. 





There were many of the plainer sort of 
young ladies, as they sat alone and uneared 
‘for, in the social circles of those days, that 
were made at times to feel a bitter sense of 
loneliness and neglect, that sent them to the 
inner chamber of the mind for that enjoyment 
they could not find in society. But Sarah— 
the happy Sarah—had never felt any such 
need, and revelled in the brightest sunbeams 
of youthful admiration. 

In the merry winter time, when the full 
rich sound of the 1 arge and well strung sleigh 
bells were gingling in the frosty air, how of. 
ten they were ‘heard to pause at her father’s 
door, to secure her attendance first at the 
party or the ride, while some half dozen in- 
vitations must be rejected, and these were her 
only pais, 

At the close of the village singing school, 
crowds would be already at the door, eager to 
be first in their offers of gallantry. Where- 


}ever she went it was the same scene over 


again. No wonder that her head become 
giddy—and that she could not in all this train 
of flatterers and admirers find one that she 
long preferred to another. If, at one time, 
she thought she had a preference, the next 
she would see a superior grace in some other, 
which kept her in a vacillating and continually 
changing state of feeling, ti! i at length, there 
came to be a kind of satiety—a sickness of 
the heart, that robbed her of the transient 
pleasure of admiration. 

Habit that, from the* slender fibre,” be- 
comes in time the heavy cable binding the 
soul to its dominion, had so fashioned the 
heart of this beautiful girl, that nothing could 
| please her long at a time, though ever so de- 
sirable at first. 

Many of her friends jess admired had de- 
 wleba charms of a far higher order, and were 
winning esteem and respect for substantial 
worth, and were coming forward into life with 
a preparation for its elevated duties. From 
thought, from a silent and unobserved inter- 
course with their own and other’s minds, they 
had derived a dignity and position that the 
“litle beauty” could not hold, though not 
without the ministry of many a smarting 
| wound, many a wrankling disappointment in 
the start. 

They were, at a suitable age, sought and 
won by that class, who, though at an earlier 
period, were taken with mere “external grace, 


| had penetration enough to look a little deeper 
















Passages in the 


into life, than the beautiful embroidery, or the | 
glittering tinsel of its outward covering. 

Time went on—and every new year found 
anew set of those that paid their — to | 
the beauty, until those of a younger class be- | 
gan to feel priviledged to offer their attentions. | 
This brought her to reflection, to realize her 
true situation. She began to look around 
her, almost all of her own age were happily | 
settled in life, and many were realizing their | 
fondest dream of domestic enjoy ment in the 
interchange of love’s kindest attentions. Yet 
herself, the beauty,” the “ belle,” who had re- 
fused them all, was left alone to take up with 
the remaining dregs of what had been her own 
sociely. 

But there was one faithful soul who had 
most patiently stood aside, waiting for a time 
when he might hope for favor, and now she 
concluded, as a last resort, “ for want of better 
he must do.” 

He came—offered—was accepted and hap- 
py. But not so with her. She began to feel 
a strange kind of restlessness that could not 
bear this confinement to ene, when she had so 
long used to a train. 

After a few months, when his brightest 
hopes were about to be realized, she came to 
the conclusion that she could not marry! Her 
engagement annoyed her—perplexed her— 
and she finally summoned courage to declare 
to him her feelings, with a wish to be absolv- 
ed, and again be free! 

To him, who had waited so many lingering 
years to obtain the object of his first and only 
attachment, it was a most stunning blow! It 
entered deep into the soul like a poisoned ar- 
row. barbed at its point, that could not be 
withdrawn! He hastened away from the 
scene of his disappointment to bury as best he 
could his torturing memory ! 

And now how do we find Sarah Stanton? 
Ah! that changeful mind was changing still, 
and the poor girl had awakened to a new con- 
sciousness of feeling to which before she had 
been a stranger. When Henry Merton was 
gone—far gone—her heart was lonely and 
sad. She had too late discovered that her 
own capriciousness and fickleness had been 
her ruin; that her love of novelty had led her 
astray, and to overlook all those qualifications 
of character that are the only true foundations 
of lasting esteem. 

Henry’ s constancy—his real worth—his 


delicate sensibility and ardent and long tried | 
attachment, absorbed every feeling of her 
heart, and she wept over her own inconsider- | 


ate folly when change was hopeless! 
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| In her solitude and in her secret heart she 
'seemed to gather some consolation from the 
thought that her own sufferings were atoning 
‘for the w rong she had done him, and for 
awhile she was somewhat sorrowful and sub- 
dued. 

After a few months, a stranger made his 
appearance in the village where Sarah lived. 
His dark eye and somewhat serious aspect 
gave a kind of mysterious charm to him, and 
| after a few brief chance meetings, her beauty, 
though considerably faded from the freshness 
of sixteen, seemed still to impress itself upon 
his heart. With but little knowledge of each 
other, after a few preliminaries of evening in- 
terviews and “ particular attentions,” arrange- 
ments were suddenly made for a wedding, 
and the “beauty” and the stranger were 
married ! 

* * * * * 

We pass over many—many years—leaving 
the imagination to fill up the details of a con- 
nexion where a mere fancy, on one side, and 
a kind of last necessity on the other, were the 
motives that brought their minds to such an 
important decision. 

But a few years since, you might have seen 
a tall, stooping figure of a man, with slouched 
hat and piercing eye, slowly wending his wa 
from a mere hovel of a building in a back 

narrow lane, going forth to his daily toil as a 
journeyman in the shop of a man who had 
onee been his own apprentice boy. And if 
you will just look into that home he has left, 
you will find she that was Sarah Stanton, 
once the brilliant beauty, the belle. In that 
dark lowly dwelling, shut out by poverty 
and wretchedness, from all intercourse with 
society, who would recognize that little bent 
form, and withered visage, as she sits plying 
the needle with fingers hardened, by in- 
cessant and wearing toil? Some four or five 
children inheriting much of her own youthful 
beauty, are dependant on her industry for the 
bare necessities of life ! 

* + 7 * * 


A few years more—that husband was laid 
in the inebriate pauper’s grave—these children 
like early blossoms dropped one by one into 
the tomb by a silent and insiduous consump- 
tion. 

Henry Merton died of a hidden disease that 
physicians could not reach; and Sarah Stan- 
ton lives—with a broken heart—a broken 
constitution—with every trace of her former 
loveliness fled—a victim early sacrificed at the 
| shrine of beauty. 
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SCENES FROM THE POETS. 


VIEW ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming! 
Although the wild-flower on thy ruin’d wall 
And roofless homes, a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall ; 

Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore. 
Sweet land! may I thy lost delights recall, 
And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of yore, 


| Yet wanted not the eye far scope to muse, 

| Nor vistas open’d by the wand’ring stream ; 

| Both where at evening Alleghany views, 

| Through ridges burning in her western beam, 

Lake after lake interminably gleam: 
And, past those settlers’ haunts, the eye might roam 
Where earth’s unliving silence all would seem; 

| Save where on rocks the beaver built his dome, 


Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania’s , Or buffalo remote low’d far from human home. 


shore. 


Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies, 

The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 

But feed their flocks on green declivities, 

Or skim perchance thy lake with light canoe, 

From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew 

With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, 

Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew, 

And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 

Would echo flagelet from some romantic town. 
* * * * * . 


A valley from the river shore withdrawn 

Was Albert’s home, two quiet woods between, 
Whose lofty verdure overlook’d his lawn; 
And waters to their resting-place serene 

Came fresh’ning, and reflecting all the scene 
(A mirror in the depth of flowery shelves) ; 

So sweet a spot of earth, you might, (I ween) 
Have guess’d some congregation of the elves, 


To sport by summer moons, had shaped it forthem- | 


selves. 


But silent not that adverse eastern path, 

Which saw Aurora’s hills th’ horizon crown ; 
There was the river heard. in bed of wrath 

(A precipice of foam from mountains brown), 
Like tumults heard from some far-distant town; 
But soft’ning in approach he left his gloom, 

And murmur’d pleasantly, and laid him down 

| 'To kiss those easy curving banks of bloom, 

That lent the windward air an exquisite perfume. 


It seem’d as if those scenes sweet influence had 
On Gertrude’s soul, and kindness like their own 
Inspired those eyes affectionate and glad, 

That seem’d to lots whate’er they look’d upon ; 
Whether with Hebe’s mirth her features shone, 
Or if a shade more pleasing them o’ercast, 

(As if for heav’nly musing meant alone ;) 

Yet so becomingly th’ expression past, 

That each succeding look was lovelier than the last. 
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PULPIT PORTRAITS; 


OR, SKETCHES OF EMINENT 


LIVING AMERICAN DIVINES. 


BY SIGMA. 
XXXIV. 


REV. EDWARD NORRIS KIRK. 


Rev. Epwarp Norris Kirk was born on| 
the 14th of August, 1802, in the City of New) 
York. His father wasa Scotchman. He led | 
an obscure and humble life, doing a small and 
safe business as a grocer. He was a most 
upright and sincere man, and a faithful Chris- 
tian. His religious principles were deep- 
seated in his heart, firmly held and unwaver- 
ingly followed, yet it may be, had not sufficient 
attractiveness to win the confidence of an ar- 
dent and thoughtless boy, so that under the 
strictest form of a conscientious family govern- 
ment he learned early to seek his enjoyments 
out of the sacred circle of home. 

Edward was the only son. Three sisters 
shared with him the parental care. He was 
reared amidst the temptations of a great city, 
and his animal spirits, quickness of mind, 
ready ways, and love of excitement, allured 
him from the restraints of school and the sub- 
duing quietness of home. He was a bold, 
passionate, heedless boy, regardless of early 
privileges, wasteful of life’s seed-time. So 
he grew up, and with much the same character 
he attended school at Princeton and entered 
the college at that place. In the year 1817 
he joined the sophomore class, when he was 
fifteen years old, and managed to graduate 
when the three appointed years were com- 
pleted. He then entered the law office of 
Messrs. Radcliffe and Mason, where he re- 
mained for eighteen months ; becoming, how- 
ever, if we are rightly informed, more familiar 
with the billiard stick than with Blackstone, 
and cultivating the acquaintance of the bowl- 
ing alley rather than of the Bench. Almost 
the only redeeming quality he displayed at 
this time was his interest in public speaking, 
which he manifested by uniting with “ The 
Forum,” a public debating club, which used to 
hold its discussions in the large halls of the 
City Hotel and Washington Hall. In these 
debates such men figured as Sand, and Dey, 
and William H. Seward—students of law at 
that time. 

Nineteen years of his life had gone by. 
The forming-period of character is passed— 
the seed-time is at end. The mind is as yet 
undisciplined, the passions unsubdued, plans 
for life unsettled, life’s great purpose unre- 





garded. Early indulgences have become es- 
16 


tablished habits, factitious excitement has 
grown to a necessity, and the garment of sin 
which was slipped on so smoothly and is 
worn so easily will be found, when the effort 
comes to put it off, to have hardened into a 
garment of welded iron. Such is the condi- 
tion, up to a certain day, of one created in 
God’s image, an heir of eae a child 
of prayer, a recipient of Heaven’s bounties, 
endowed with powers that might move a 
nation and affect the immortal destinies of 
thousands of God-imaged beings like himself. 
And up to this certain day he has been de- 
facing this image and trifling with this immor- 
tality, and nullifying these prayers, and tread- 
ing on these blessings and wasting these 
gorgeous gifts. And during all the time 
before this certain day, the warnings of a 
father, the counsels of teachers, the solicita- 
tions of friends, the admonitions of ministers, 
have all been unavailing, utterly unavailing, 
to waken in the soul one abiding desire for a 
higher and better life, or one fruit-bearing 
resolution to enter the path which revelation 
makes manifest and reason recommends as 
the path of right and the way to immortality, 
But only four days elapse, and lo! all is 
changed! He does not seem like the same 
person he was four days before. He can 
hardly be said, in truth, to be the same per- 
son, so great is the change. The habits, 
hardening for a dozen years, are cast off—the 
rivits of the iron garment are rent asunder— 
the waste-gate of privileges is shut down. 
Irresolution of purpose and lack of object 
are exchanged for firm decision and for an 
established course. Old things have all passed 
away, behold! all things have become new! 
New hopes are budding forth, new purposes 
are formed, new habits assumed, new thoughts 
awakened, new joys experienced—a new life 
is commenced—and the hopes, and purposes, 
and habits, and thoughts, and joys, which be- 
gan their life on that day have been strength- 
ening, and enlarging, and developing ever 
since. They are the hopes of Heaven, the 
purposes of benevolence, the habits of right 
doing, the thoughts of God, the joys of im- 
mortality. This is a wonderful fact; w 

state it simply as a fact, yet it is worthy of 
earnest attention from those who are study- 
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ing the human mind, striving to read the 
secrets of the human soul and to determine 
the principles of human action. Facts like 
this are not rare; yet they are not so frequent 
as to be unworthy of attention ;"yet how often 
it happens that the reckless youth of twenty 
becomes the ruined man of thirty, or the use- 
less burden of the earth at forty, nay worse 
than useless—the nuisance of humanity! And | 
when such a youth, on the other hand, is | 
changed into an honor to mankind and a} 
blessing to the world, dispensing good deeds | 
and preaching the truth with an eloquence of | 
life not inferior to the rare eloquence of his | 
words, is it not a fact whose cause is worthy 
of investigation and its results of rejoicing ? 
How this change was brought about, what 
means were employed for its production, | 
what was the inner experience, we do not | 
know. We only know that Mr. Kirk was 
led by certain slight cireumstances to reflec- 
tion, that his thoughts became most serious, 
80 serious that he left law study, and billiard 
balls, shut himself into his room, remained 
there during four days, and came out—a 
Christian. Ah! what struggles, what con- 
flicts, what agonies were endured in the soli- 
tude of these four days! We know not the 
history of that era. It is all hidden to the 
world. Oh, the life of man is not known— 
the great life within—the real soul-life! 
We can catch a glimpse at times—we can 
infer something from what is seen externally, | 
and from our own experience ; yet we know | 
but little at the best. The tremendous life 
of hopes, and joys, and aspirations, and fears, 
and struggles, and defeats, and victories, ever 
beating, throbbing underneath, is all sealed 
to our sight in the secret chambers of the 
soul. 
** Man to man was never known, 
Heart with heart did never meet, 
We are columns left alone 
Of a temple once complete.”’ 





Mr. Kirk immediately resolved to become 
a preacher of the blessed truth which had 
proved his salvation. With this purpose he 
repaired to Princeton to prosecute the pre- 
paratory studies, and joined the theological 
seminary of that place in the autumn of 1822. 
He continued his connection with it for four 
years. During most of these years he preach- 
ed more or less, at one time having charge of 
a congregation of colored people. He had a 
Christian love and zeal which could not fail 
to find an expression in words; and in the way 
of doing good to others, he prepared also to 
benefit himself, by practising in the use of the | 
weapons which he was to wield as a “ good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” Whether it is the 





true course for a person in his preparatory | 
_gregations listened to it attentively, and ad- 


training to devote any considerable portion 
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From some remarks which Mr. Kirk once 
made ona public occasion we inferred that in 
his opinion this was the right way for a theo. 
logical student to pursue ; and he spoke from 
his own experience. Let a student learn to 
apply the truth, as well as know the truth it. 
self; let him be trained by practice, as well as 


|by instruction, and know by experience, as 


well as by books—it is by actual contact with 
humanity that we become skilled in getiing 
at the heart of man, it is by preaching that 
we learn how to preach—such we apprehend 
would be the fair expression of his sentiments, 
Yet it may be said, on the other side, with a 
good degree of plausibility, that it is the busi- 
ness of a student at the seminary to study, not 
to preach, to become familiar himself with the 
principles of his profession not to attempt to 
instruct others; that there is greater danger 
that he will neglect study than deeds of be- 
nevolence ; that it is harder to think than to 
talk, harder to do oneself good than to do 
others good. 

We would state for the encouragement of 
young ministers and young writers, that Mr. 
Kirk, who, at the present time, is unequalled 
by few in the facility with which he prepares 
sermons and in the finish of their preparation, 
was taxed to the utmost of his ability in pre- 
paring, during the whole of his fourth year at 
the seminary, the four sermons which were 
required of him. Let no young writer be dis- 
couraged because he cannot write rapidly, 
provided he only writes something that has 
substance. If he has genuine thought, he has 
the gold. Itis as yet imbedded in the re- 
cesses of his rich mind; he must dig it out 
and get it coined, and then there will be no 
great difficulty in getting it into circulation. 

Before the close of his fourth year Mr. Kirk 
was requested by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions to become 
their agent, in advocating the claims of the 
society and collecting funds. He accepted the 
proposal, and labored in behalf of the society 
for eighteen months, traversing New Jersey 
and Western New York, and making an ex- 
eursion to South Carolina by water, preaching 
on his return through North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. His open- 
ing experience in fulfilling the duties of this 
agency may be interesting to all, and certainly 
advantageous to those who may have a sim- 
lar duty to perform. It seems that Mr. Kirk, 
after accepting the appointment, took lodgings 
at Hoboken, and there prepared a discourse 
which he purposed to deliver from place to 
place, according to the accustomed method of 
agents. This discourse was in all respects 
able, finished and eloquent, but unfortunately 
it produced but little practical results. Con- 


of his time to active service is a question — | mired it much, but seemed to forget to con- 
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tribute in proportion to their attention or ad- 
miration, Thus the great end of the discourse 
was notattained. At that time serious objec- 
tions to the cause of missions existed in the 
minds of many Christians. They were skep- 
tical about the feasibility of the undertaking ; 
they doubted whether the affairs of the society 
were properly managed; they were ignorant 


of its good results. Especially in New Jersey, | 
the field of Mr. Kirk’s labors, the church was | 


in a state of decided hostility or profound 
apathy. 

In social intercourse with the people, Mr. 
Kirk met objections on every side and in a 
great variety of forms. Some thought that 
the efforts of the Church should be confined 
to the evangelization of onr own country; 
others that the money was thrown away on 
the degraded heathen; others that the mis- 
sionaries should go forth, like Paul, unmarried, 
and so on. ‘The objections were endless, the 
name of the objectors, legion. A few minis- 
ters refused to furnish their pulpits for the 
advocacy of the cause; and others would only 
consent that it be occupied on a week-day. 
Yet the apathy was more extensive than the 
hostility, and more difficult to combat and 
destroy. Mr. Kirk was obliged to meet these 
objections at every turn, and strove to answer 
them in private; but he still held on to his 
elaborate sermon before the public. All the 
time, however, he was gaining knowledge of 
the state of the public mind. He was filling 
his quiver with arrows. It chanced not long 
after the commencement of his labors, that he 
had made an appointment to preach in a cer- 
tain town on a week-day, and, coming to the 
church, found only two persons there, neither 
of whom was the minister. Giving up the 


jand enlightening. Thus Mr. Kirk talked on 
| for nearly two hours, and when, at the close, 
| the people were invited to step up to the desk 
and subscribe, they came in a crowd, That 
/was the last of the elaborated discourse.— 
There is no doubt that this suecess inspired 
Mr. Kirk with fresh confidence in himself, and 
gave an impulse to his power for extempore 
speaking in which he has since so bravely 
succeeded and so gloriously excelled. 

In the spring of 1828, Mr. Kirk spent a lit- 
tle time in travelling with Dr. James Alexan- 
der, who was out of health. With this dis- 
tinguished divine he had formed a most inti- 
mate friendship when at school, which has 
been ever since maintained. They were like 
David and Jonathan to each other. Probably 
the influence of Dr. Alexander was an efficient 
means in the conversion of Mr. Kirk, Dr. A. 
having become a Christian the year previous, 
during a season of religious interest at Prince- 
ton College. 

In the course of this journey he stopped at 
Albany, and was requested to take charge of 
the pulpit of Dr. Chester, who was unable to 
perform ministerial duties in consequence of 
ill health. There he preached until the au- 
tumn, when he was informed by a committee 
of the trustees that his services were no long- 
er required. The term for which he had been 
employed had ended and an engagemevt was 
not renewed. 

The circumstances, which, in the opinion 
of the trustees, rendered it unadvisable to rep 
tain Mr. K., and which led to the subsequent 
colonization of a portion of Dr. Chester’s con- 
gregation, and the formation of a new church, 
demand a brief recital. We would not call 





up the dead-past of twenty-two years to fur- 


idea of preaching to such an excessively select | nish an occasion of renewed discussion and 


ce ° 2 ie } 
audience, he repaired to the minister’s study, | 


and after long argument and persuasion pre- 
vailed on him to grant the use of the pulpit 
on the following Sabbath. 

As he was entering the church he was met by 
an intelligent physician of the place, who pour- 
ed out a volley of arguments against the cause 
of Foreign Missions, refusing all countenance 
to such an Utopean scheme. Mr. Kirk asked 
his reverend brother if that was a fair sample 
of the state of his people, and was assured 
that it was even so. With the consciousness 
of this not altogether pleasant state of things, 
Mr. Kirk went into the pulpit. He thought 
over the objections—he thought of his written 
sermon—he knew that it would not dissipate | 
one of them, and so he resolved to lav it aside 
and talk. He rose without any notes before 
him, and at once threw himself right into the 





midst of the whole herd of eavillings. He 
knew many more than any of his audience | 


had ever thought of; and he went through | 
with them, answering, defending, explaining 





possibly of renewed differences of feeling, but 
we are authorized in giving such an outline 
of the circumstances as shall shield our sketeh 
from the charge of incompleteness, and which 
we trust will commend itself to the calm judg- 
ment of those who shared in the experience. 
It can be said, we think, with truth, and 
without prejudice to Mr. Kirk, or injustice to 
the personal friends of the revered Dr. Ches- 
ter, that the original and main reason of the 
suspension of Mr. Kirk’s ministrations was 
the fact that he was suspected of secking to 
supplant Dr. Chester. There is no doubt that 
these suspicions were groundless, and we 
know of no one at present who, for a mo- 
ment, entertains the truth of them. But un- 
der the circumsiances it is not strange, per- 
haps, that certain minds felt them to be well 
founded. Mr. Kirk was a young man of warm 
zeal, immense energy and glowing enthusiasm, 
He labored in every department where a min- 
ister could labor. He preached boldly, pun- 
gently and pointedly. He manifested an effi- 
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cient, practical interest in Sabbath schools, | 
Bible classes, prayer meetings, in the cause 
of education, and of temperance. In pastoral | 
intercourse with the people he was untiring. | 
He overflowed with the ardor which is fed by | 
deep convictions, and the sentiments of his | 
heart he uttered with burning eloquence. He | 
became, in a short time, exceedingly popular | 
as a preacher. Crowds flocked to hear him. | 
A large circle of warm friends gathered about | 
him. Admiration of his eloquence was upon | 
every tongue, while the truths which he ut-| 
tered, with such inspiring enthusiasm and such | 
pointed directness, nestled in many a chris-| 
tian heart and rankled in many a guilty con- 
science. There is ho doubt that opposition 
to Mr. Kirk was manifested by those who 
could not endure the severe searching charac- 
ter of his preaching, and it may be that some 
who were so zealous in behalf of Dr. Chester 
were enemies of the truth more than the 
were friends of Dr. C.; yet we believe that it 
was the expression of those suspicions, of 
which we have spoken, which led to his re- 
moval, while we would not be understood to 
say that the trustees themselves, or any one 
of them, felt these suspicions to be well 
founded. On the other hand, Dr. Chester was 
aman of most gentle bearing. His style of 
preaching was mild, persuasive and winning, 
never startling or denunciatory. He dealt 
little in the “terrors of the law.” While the 
sincerity and talent of both were unquestion- 
ed, it is not strange that comparisons should 
be instituted between two ministers of such 
opposite styles of preaching,—that in time a 
line of division, more or less distinct, should 
be drawn between the admirers of the young 
orator and of the old divine—that the mere 
expression of admiration by the former should 
be construed by the latter into implied criti- 


cism of Dr. C., and that in time they should | 


suspect that these expressions of admiration 
covered up an undue desire, and were part 
of a wrong effort, for the supplanting of the 
old and long-tried pastor. 

Moreover, another element was introduced 
in aid of the disunion, besides the suspicions 
of Dr. C.’s friends and the opposition to Mr. 
K. of those who writhed under his plain 

reaching. In the western part of New York 
a distinction had lately been drawn between 
“Old Measure” and “ New Measure” men— 
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ligion, which appeared to them so nearly per. 
fect. They shook their heads at these new 
fangled notions. Their fathers followed in 
the old way and walked uprightly, and they 
would not be wise above what was ordained 
by their fathers. The new measure men, on 
the other hand, were in favor of progress and 
of improvement; they were aggressive in 
their spirit ; they yearned for activity and ex- 
citement; they wished to introduce a more 
vigorous, outworking life into the body of the 
church. The tendency of the former party 
was to inertness and inefficiency ; that of the 
latter, to rashness and radicalism. The ultra- 
ists of the former clung to the old way, simply 
because it was the old way; those of the 
latter shouted for a change, simply because it 
wasachange. The leaven of this difference 
of sentiment worked to some extent through- 
out all the churches, though it was less pro- 
minent at the east than at the west. There 
it broke out into wild-fire fanaticism ; here it 
but quickened the church to a healthy activity. 
It was felt in Dr. Chester’s church, and those 
who would have been safe new measure men 
at Buffalo, were the friends of Mr. Kirk in 
Albany. Hence, when they understood that 
he was not to be retained over their church, 
they set about to form a new one for them- 
selves. ‘They were not only friends of Mr. 
Kirk, simply as Mr. Kirk the eloquent and 
pungent preacher, but of Mr. Kirk as an ex. 
ponent of an improved system for the dissemi- 
nation of the truth. Hence, in a short time, 
a considerable portion of Dr.-C.’s church 
(among them two members of the session) 
withdrew, and formed another church under 
the name of the “ Fourth Presbyterian Chureh 
of Albany,” and invited Mr. Kirk to be their 
pastor. He canie to New York, was or- 
dained by the same ecclesiastical body which 
had before licensed him, and accepted the 
invitation. The formation of the new church 
was a good thing; the old one, which was 
large, was not weakened—a new one was 
established in a part of the city where it was 
needed—two flourishing churches existed 
where before there was one—the eloquence 
and zeal of Mr. Kirk was retained for the 
spread of practical Christianity in Albany, 
and everybody that loved Christianity was 
finally saiisfied 

After haying presented this view of the 





corresponding pretty nearly to Conservatives 
and Progress-men in the state, or some would 
say to Conservatives and Radicals. The old 
measure men liked what was old—what had 
been tried by experience and proved to be 


causes which led to the separation, it is only 
just to Mr. Kirk to present one extract from 


his valedictory sermon preached eight years 


afterwards: 
“But I know that when I preached to an- 





sound—old doctrines—old styles of preachin 

—old orders-—old ministers. They aed 
change, lest change should involve destruction. 
They were suspicious of alleged improve- 
ments of a system for the promotion of re- 


| other congregation, they turned me from them 
' because I preached too directly and pungently. 
| I never could hear any other objection on the 
| most careful inquiry. On that point I was 
lentreated to change. But on that point this 
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Church took its stand from the commence- 
ment, and determined to welcome the most 
direct and pungent preaching that was accord- 
ing to the word of God. Now for the im- 
portance of it—it is to us most manifest that 
God has connected the conversion of hun- 
dreds with that as an indispensable means. 
As to the policy of it; it was said—why men 
will desert your churches. God has shewn 
us itis not so. And more than that, I am the 
living witness to the fact, that the churches in 
this city will now bear a degree of directness 
and pungency that would once have been 
thought intolerable. Iam told I have altered. 
I say, public sentiment has altered. Among 
the most convincing proofs of it to me,is, that 
Iam ashamed now to preach those very ser- 
mons which made the disturbance in the 
Second Church, because they are too tame 
and pointless.” 

By extracts from the same sermon, we pre- 
sent a brief account of Mr. Kirk’s labors in 
Albany : 

“Qn the 16th of November, 1828, I preached 


the first sermon to a company collected in the | 
consistery room, kindly offered to us by the 


officers of the North Dutch Church. * * I 
preached from Nov. 1828, to Feb. 1829, at 
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{earthly comfort with him; you would have 
died with him for Christ. You wept for me, 

ou carried my burders, you prayed for me. 

know it. And my heart thanks you; my 
soul clings to you. But chiefly I recognise 
the goodness of God in it, in whose hands 
are all hearts. I thank the members of the 
Church for their forbearance and sympathy 
and respect, and the many proofs of their 
love. Nothing but love has made you bear 
/with my very imperfect discharge of the 
duties | owe you. God hath wrought in you 
‘this heart of kindness. My highest thanks 
are due to Him. I thank God this night be- 
fore you all for his provident care of me. I 
jhave not been prevented by sickness from 
| preaching, so many as twelve Sabbaths, for 
nearly nine years. Since commencing to 
form this church I have preached to you 
about one thousand sermons. I have assisted 
other churches in sustaining more than thirty 
protracted meetings. I have delivered ninety 
addresses on Temperance ; more than a hun- 
dred addresses on Foreign Missions; many 
on Slavery; many for objects in our city; 
‘for the Tract, Bible, Education, and other 
societies ; attended and addressed the various 
societies in three anniversaries at New York, 





which time the church was organized. And | one at Cincinnati, one at Lexington, Ky., one 
it seemed as if the Lord would try our faith, |at Boston, one at Troy. I have performed a 
by suspending the manifestation of his favor, tour through many principal cities in this 
until as a distinct, organized and consecrated | state and into Canada, on the subject of 
Church, we sat down for the first time, to | Common School Education. 
celebrate the death of Christ. I shall never} “ With the fullest sense of my unworthiness 
forget that day. After its toils were over, I | to labor in so glorious a cause, do I this night 
was sent for, late at night, to see a trembling | render thanks to God for bestowing upon me 
soul who had that day been brought to see the ability and disposition to perform these 
her guilt and danger. That was the first labors. Brethren, I have become a fool in 
fruit of a gloridus harvest. An enquiry | glorying; but God is my witness, I do it for 
meeting was appointed; and to my utter | his glory. I dare not refrain, I have been a 
surprise, upwards of sixty were present. |child of Providence. David could not hold 
From that day to this, we have not passed his tongue from uttering the mercies of God 
the year without some special outpouring of after his great deliverances.” 
the Spirit of God. Within this period, there | In April, 1837, Mr. Kirk sailed for Europe. 
have been united to this church, by letter His labors had been excessive, and he went 
and on confession, 1012 members, making | to recruit his health, and to pursue certain 
an average of 125 each year. The Sabbath | theological studies in which he felt himself to 
School has contained 1500 pupils. We have | be deficient. It was his intention to go to 
contributed $13,843—an average of $1730, Germany, but certain circumstances, which 
per annum. were not of his ordering, induced him to stop 
“We incurred immediately on our organiza- | at Paris, Here he held a series of religious 
tion a heavy debt, which is now, by our own | —- in connection with Dr. Baird, and af- 
exertions and the aid of friends, nearly extin- | terwards held Sabbath services in English in 
gushed. Rue Saint Anne. The interest in it was uni- 
* * * * * versal and ardent. During .this residence 
“But I turn from that to speak of the abroad Mr. K. visited London, and held a series 
hearts which cherished and the hands which | of religious meetings at Surre Chapel, distin- 
upheld me in those trying days. Brethren, | guished as the church of Rowland Hill. The 
sisters, I thus publicly thank you. You gave | interest excited by his ministrations was very 
not only a cup of cold water to a disciple | great, and the fruits most gratifying to the heart 
when it was a reproach to you,—you shared | of the Christian. About one hundred persons 
his sorrows, you shielded his reputation with | were hopefully converted. Mr. K. afterwards 
your own, you would have shared the last; held a similar series of meetings in Spafield’s 
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Chapel (Lady Huntingdon’s); the fruits of 
which were equally abundant with the former. | 
He was strongly urged to settle in London, 
as also in Paris, by the Americans there; but 
these solicitations he declined. 

During his absence he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Foreign Evangelical Society, un- 
der whose auspices his labors had been prose- 
cuted in Paris. His department of labor was | 
in connection with tne American Church—in 
giving information with respect to the Society, 
arousing interest and soliciting aid. ‘To this 
end he returned to this country in September, | 
1839, and immediately commenced his labors, 
which proved eminently successful. In the | 
course of his duties he visited Madam Feller’s 
mission in Canada. At this time the United 
States was in a peculiar conditicn. The late | 
commercial overwhelmings seemed to have | 
produced in the public mind a seriousness 
deeper than mere disappointment or despair 
at the loss of property. ‘There was an inter- | 
est aroused in those “treasures which moth 
and rust doth not corrupt” unusual for its 
depth and extent. Mr. Kirk had become ex- 
tensively known by the wide diffusion of its 
labors. All recognised his uncommon talent 
in getting at the heart, and arousing the con- 
science. There was a general feeling in the 
Church that he was the man to meet the pe- 
culiar want occasioned by this unusual in- 
terest, and that he should not be engrossed 
by one society, but should, for awhile, be 
devoted to preaching the gospel wherever 
Providence should appear to point out a sphere 
of labor. The plan was proposed to him and 
he adopted it, with the stipulation that the 
Churches where he preached should engage 
to furnish to the Society sufficient funds to 
meet the deficit which would result from the 
withdrawal of his labors. ‘This proposal was 
agreed to, and the result was most happy.— 
A large amount of money was paid to the So- 
ciety, and the preaching of Mr. Kirk was 
eminently successful. He commenced his 
labors in Baltimore, and preached successively 
in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Hartford, 
New Haven, and, it may be, in a few other 
places. 

In 1842 he was invited to establish a Church 
in Boston, by clergymen and influential lay- 
men of that city, a public meeting being held 
for the purpose. In June of that year he was 
installed pastor of a newly-formed Congrega- 
tional Church, which adopted the name of the 
“Mount Vernon Church.” Immediately after 
his installation he spent four months in An- 
dover, according to a previous arrangement, 
for the purpose of resting from incessant la- | 
bors and making some direct preparation for 
the pastoral office. He preached first in the 
old South Chapel, and then in the Masonic | 





Temple, while the church edifice was being | rather than to the inner fire of a fervent piety. 
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built which he now occupies, and which was 
opened for divine service on the Ist of January, 
1844, 

In Boston, Mr. Kirk is the same effective, 
heart-moving, soul-inspiring preacher that he 
was at Albany, at Paris, at London. His 
ebureh, which will aceommodate 1250 persons, 
is always well filled, often crowded. He ae. 
complishes, with the same untiring energy as 


ever, a great amount of ministerial labor. He 
preaches regularly twice on the Sabbath and 


on two evenings of each week, eondacts the 
weekly church prayer meeting, devotes one 
evening to religious conversation M the ehapel, 
meets the teachers of the Sunday school every 
week to review the lesson for the ensuing 
Sabbath, and meets the officers of the Church 
every Saturday afternoon, when the notices to 
be read from the pulpit are agreed upon and 


‘the plan of the next week laid out. 


There has been a constant seriousness 
among his peaple since the commencement 


| . . . - 
of his labors, and conversions are continually 


occurring. His relations to Christian minis. 
ters of all denominations are entirely friendly. 
His own people are unwavering in their de- 
votion to him, and manifest a noble generosity 
in every relation. 

In May, 1846, he went a second time to 
Europe to recruit by a temporary release from 
his arduous labors, and to attend the meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance. The expenses 
of the journey were borne by one member 
of his Church. It was a tribute of regurd to 
the loved pastor, only the more grateful for 
being wholly unexpected. We have been 
told that the Business Committee of the 
Church voted to defray the expense, but inas- 
much as this individual would not relinquish 
what he insisted on as his prior claim, the com- 
mittee, not to be outdone by one man in that 
way, voted the sum which they designed to 
appropriate to the expenses of the journey as 
a free-will offering to Mr. Kirk. 

We have oceupied so much space with the 
biographical part of this sketch that the criti- 
val must be unusually brief, and it is of less 
consequence as Mr. Kirk has been so univer- 
sally heard. Moreover, we are Jittle inclined 
to discuss his oratorical exeellencies, because, 
being so remarkable, people are already quite 
enough inclined to forget the solemn truths 


nn 
red 


‘uttered while talking about the eloquence of 


their delivery. This is true in the case of all 
ministers, but especially of Mr. Kirk, because 
of his reputation as an orator. The discus- 
sion of his splendid voice, and symmetrical 
person, and finished delivery, and glowing 
style is apt to create the wrong impression 
that he has cultivated the graces of oratory 
rather than the graces of the spirit; amd that 
his power is due to external accomplishments 
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The truth is, that the pulpit has been so tho- | not preach against vices so much as against 
roughly associated with awkwardness of man- | sin. He dwells much upon the base ingrati- 
ner and affectation of tone, that when a preach- | tude of the sinner towards a God of such in- 
er possesses a graceful delivery we are really | finite love and compassion, and movingly pre- 
a little startled lest he is not altogether cleri- | sents the love of God as manifested in Jesus 
eal. We think that those who have often| Christ. He also impresses the importance 
heard Mr. Kirk cannot but be deeply impress-!and the privilege of prayer, the beautiful 
ed with the spirituality, the unction, and the |communion between a holy God and a for- 
fervency of his ministrations. Such outpour- | given sinner; to an unusual degree, also, he 
ing of feeling, such pointedness of application, | magnifies the word of God and seeks to lead 
such yearning tenderness of appeals as we his hearers to a more ardent attachment to 
have heard from his lips! As we are writing | the glorious revelation. He is characterized 
the words ring in our ears, so thrilling and so | by his estimation of Christianity as an age 
beautiful, as he poured forth entreaties that | gressive system. He inspires his chureh to 
all would love the Saviour who had redeemed | make sallies into the enemy’s camp, and not 
them; warning the guilty with such a fearful | be content with defending the citadel. He 
yet pathetic earnestness; convincing the un-| would make his a working church, whose 
derstanding with such directness of argument; | members not only attend religious meetings, 
and clothing entreaties, warnings and argu-| but also enlighten the ignorant, feed the 
ments with such a glow of enthusiasm that it | hungry, plead with the hardened, restore the 


would seem the coldest heart must warm and 
the deadest sensibility give a responsive throb. 
Mr. Kirk has been highly gifted by nature, 
and these gifts he has faithfully cultivated, 
that each might be brought into the fullest 
requisition for the service of his Master. His 
voice is full, deep, mellow and musical. It is 
a voice that is heard with equal distinctness 
in every part of the house, and sounds as low 
and soft beneath the pulpit as at the farthest 
remove. It is a voice that steals into the 
heart like the deep tones of music. His 
manner it is difficult to deseribe, for he has 
no manner. He is entirely natural, and man- 
ner is artificial. He has attained the perfec- 
tion of Ari, where Art becomes Nature. 
Every movement is appropriate. There is 
nothing discordant, excessive or outré; yet 
every gesture has its character and meaning. 
He is a polished speaker, but the temper of 
the steel is not weakened by the polish. A 
perfect harmony exists between the voice, the 
gesture, the sentence, and the thought that is 
their life. His eloquence fascinates the hearer. 
Some orators excite admiration, others inspire 
wonder, but Mr. Kirk wins your heart. This 
is partly due to his peculiar style of talking, 
rather than preaching to his audience. He 
seeks to annihilate the distance so generally 
felt between the pulpit and the pen. And it 
is due partly to the familiar character of his 
illustrations. They are by no means low, 
but are taken from matters of every day in- 
terest and universal acquaintance. He brings 
religion home to the hearer, as pertaining to 
every day life, not to be laid aside carefully 
with the Sunday suit. He urges the im- 
portance of immediate decision with unusual 
power. He succeeds in making a person see 
himself as he really is, and not as he is re- 
garded by his neighbors. The hearer feels 
that his heart has been scanned, through all 
disguises and all self-deceptions, yet he does 


| fallen, pray for the enslaved. Hence he has 
always shown an unwavering zeal in behalf 
of the benevolent organizations of the day. 

A casual observer of Mr. Kirk’s preaching 
| will not fail to have marked a gradual change 
within the last few years, At the commence- 
ment of his ministry, and for some time, he 
usually spoke extempore—for the sake of 
direetnéss and vivacity. In these particulars 
he excelled—he excited an interest and left 
an impression which were ineffaceable. But 
he did not ayoid the evils incident to this 
style. There was at times a severity, and a 
lack of intellectual culture in his sermons, 
which, to minds of the best order, appeared 
objectionable. We doubt not that Mr. Kirk 
recognized these defects, for they have been 
entirely overcome, and improvement is always 
preceded by a knowledge of deficiency. To 
this end it is, we presume, that of late years 
/he has written many of his sermons, and at 
present we observe that he is attaining that 
perfection of writing which consists in the 
union of the directness of extempore with 
the finish and the thought of preparation. 

Mr. Kirk’s life is illustrative of three im- 
portant truths. Ist. The energy which a 
thorough change of character infuses into the 
Christian life. 2ndly. That self-discipline and 
self-culture bear an immense part in the use- 
fulness of a man, and that it is never too late 
to begin. 3rdly. The power of oratory over 
the mind, and the imperative duty of ministers 
to cultivate these mental and physical endow- 
|ments which make effective speakers. Why 
should there be less eloquence in the Pulpit 
| than at the Bar, or in the Halls of Legislation ? 
| A great work is to be done in this depart- 
‘ment, and we thank Heaven that such an 
example as that of Mr. Kirk is presented to 
the American people—an example which may 
guide the seeker, encourage the despairing, 








.and stimulate the aspirer. 
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The East: Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the | 
Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. A. | 
pp. 500. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1850. 
Book-makers as naturally wend their way to the 

East as empire marches tothe West. The descen- 

dants of those hordes that are now wending their 

way to our shores from the Eastern world will be 
going back some centuries hence to write books 
about the homes of their ancestors. It is the natural 
law of things, and we may as well make up our 
minds to a regular and steadily increasing succes- 
sion of new books on the old countries that our an- 
cestors left behind them. On no other principle 
than this natural law of production can we account 
for the appearance, at this time, of the Rev. Mr. 

Spencer’s imposing tome on the East. There is 

certainly no lack of books upon the subject of the 

Holy Land and Egypt just now, and as Mr. Spencer 

relates no facts which have not already been re- 

lated before him, it is only charitable to him to be- 

lieve that he yielded himself to his destiny, because 

he couldn’t help himself, in coming out with his 

500 pages of “elegantly illustrated’? remarks on | 
the land whence we derive our religion and our 
civilization. ‘The book is composed of letters ad- 
dressed, as the Rev. author assures us in his pre- 
face, ‘“‘ to one at home dearer to him than all else 
in the wide world,’’ and that “ he had most of all 
in view her interest and pleasure.”” We wish that 
all authors, Rev. or otherwise, could give as satis- 
factory reasons for writing letters enough to make 

a book, although we must confess that commend- 

able as the motive was for writing the letters, it 

does not strike us as a very cogent one for publish- 
ing them. 

Mr. Spencer, it appears, left New York in the | 
spring of 1848, with his “‘ learned young friend, Mr. | 
George W. Pratt,” and “gives utterance to the | 
hope that he may continue to cultivate Oriental | 
studies, for which he has peculiar aptness and ca- 
pacity.” The first letter is dated at Alexandria, 
December 18th, of the same year, and the last let- 
ter is dated at Beirut, May 5th, 1849; so that the 
whole time he spent in the East was less than five 
months; but there have been interesting books 
written about countries which the authors never 
saw, and there is no reason why five months’ tra- 
vel in the Holy Land should not suffice for the 
production of an octavo volume of 500 pages; Mi- 
chael Angelo Titmarsh made his grand tour from 
Cornhill to Cairo in much less time, and contrived 
to manufacture a volume out of the materials he 
picked up on his well-beaten track, which would 
have made his name famous if he had done nothing 
else to gain the applause of mankind. Mr. Spen- 
cer’s volume is neither pedantic nor pretentious, as | 
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works on the “ East’ are very apt to be; on the 
contrary it is an honest narrative, sometimes rather 
prolix, of what the writer saw, and is copiously and 
liberally garnished with scriptural quotations and 
pious reflections natural to a Rev. traveller in the 
Holy Land. 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey. Parts I. and II. Harper & Brothers, 
Southey was one the best of biographers ; it js 

right to expect, therefore, that he should prove the 

most entertaining of autobiographers ; and such he 
has proved to be, as all must confess, we think, 
who read his account of his earlier years. IJtisa 
sad reflection that his dimmed intellect should haye 
prevented the completion of a work so happily 
commenced. Few authors have had such rich ma- 
terials to weave into the woof of their histories; 
but toa man of Southey’s genius life must have 
been duller than a journey from Dan to Beersheba 
not to have furnished him with sufficient matter to 
entertain his readers. Parts of his autobiography 
read like extracts from Fielding or Dickens, and 
we wonder as we read, that such an author should 
have wasted his life in writing epic poems and 
church histories instead of obeying his manifest 
destiny and writing novels. But he was sadly at 

a loss what to do with himself in his first outset in 

life, and was full of distressing uncertainties as to 

how he was going to “ get along,”’ as will be seen 


| by the following extract from one of his letters 


written before Coleridge had infected him with the 
sublime idea of establishing an American pantisoc- 
racy: 

If this world did but contain ten thousand people 
of both sexes visionary as myself, how delightfully 
would we repeople Greece and turn out the Mos- 


lem. I would turn Crusader, and make a pilgrim- 
age to Parnassus at the head of my republicans, 


| (N. B., only lawful head,) and there reinstate the 


Muses in their original splendor. We would build 
a temple to Eleutherian Jove from the quarries of 
Paros—replant the grove of Academus—ay, and 
the garden of Epicurus, where your brother and I 
would commence teachers ; yes, your brother; for 
if he would not comb out the powder and fling 
away the poultice to embark in such an expedition, 
he deserves to be made a German elector or a West 
India planter. Charles Collins should occupy the 
chair of Plato, and hold forth to the Societas Sci- 
entium Literariorum Studiosorum {not unaptly 
styled the ‘* Society of Knowing Ones ;’’) and we 
would actually send for to represent Euclid. 
Now, could I lay down my whole plan—build my 
house in the prettiest Doric style—plant out the 
garden like Wolmer’s, and imagine just such a 
family to walk in it, when here comes a rascal by 
crying ‘‘ Hare skins and rabbit skins,’’ and my 
poor house, which was built in the air, falls to 
pieces, and leaves me, like most visionary projec- 
tors, staring on disappointment. 
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}and Aspheteism everywhere. These, Tom, are 
What is to become of me at ordination, Heaven two new words, the first signifying the equal gov- 
only knows! After keeping the strait path so long, ernment of all, and the other the generalization of 
the Test Act will be a stumbling-block to honesty ; individual property ; words well understood in the 
so chance and Providence must take care of that, city of Bristol. We are busy in getting our plan 
and I will fortity myself against chance. ‘The and principles ready to distribute privately. 
wants of man are so very few that they must be 
attainable somewhere, and, whether here or in | . 
America, matters little. I have long learned to | Sketches of Minnesota. By E. S. Seymour. Pp. 
look upon the world as my country. 281. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1850. 
Now, if you are in the mood for a reverie, fancy Pe , 
only me in America; imagine my ground ulculti-| This is an exeeedingly valuable book, and a very 
vated since the creation, and see me wielding the | timely one, too, for it comes before the public just 


axe, now to cut down the tree, and now the snakes | as the Californian tide of emigration is at its flood, 


that nestled in it. ‘Then see me grubbing up the | \ emvehd ati anilh eranenmenihh 
roots, and building a nice, snug little dairy with | *™ SSRN Wes Ws CNS We Sa ee CES 


them: three rooms in my cottage, and +! only | into a healthier channel nearer home, should be 
companion some poor negro whom I have ought regarded with peculiar favor by the philanthropical. 
on purpose toemancipate. After a hard day’s toil, | Mr. Seymour is a clear, concise and unambitious 


see me sleep upon rushes, and, in very bad weather, : i 
take out my casette and write to you, for you shall | Writer, a well-informed observer, and an honest 


sitively write tome in America. Do not imagine narrator ; and the facts he tells us about Minnesota, 
shall leave rhyming or philosophizing; so thus | 9 territory which we had almost lost sight of since 


your friend will realize the romance of Cowley, ' ‘ va e hk 
and even outdo the seclusion of Rousseau; till at | the outbreak of the gold fever, will be likely to 


last comes an ill-looking Indian with a tomahawk, | tempt a good many adventurers into that healthy 
anfl scalps qe no a} melancholy proof that so- | region, which he calls the New England of the 
file nr lagewee gy epee gala ne ae oy West. When the long anticipated mineralogical 
from my lips, and poor Southey*will either be | report of Dr. Jackson on this territory shall make 
cooked for a Cherokee, or oysterized by a tiger. | its appearance, public attention will be fastened 
on Minnesota ; and the sketches of Mr. Seymour 

Here are some of his speculations on the possi- | will then be found of great value to those who 
bilities of the pantisocratical scheme which ended | think of setting out for the new State that is to be. 
at last in smoke : Mr. Seymour left Galena for Minnesota last sum- 


j P , mer, and travelled extensively over the territory, 

Every night I meet a most intelligent young man, | visiting, among other places, the little lake which 
who has spent the last five years of his life in al be @ S the mist 
America, and is lately come from thence as an | @ been proves to Se the couree @ he ey 
agent to sell land. He was of our school. I had | Mississippi. He prefaces his sketches with a brief 
—_ op to him; he yer 7: and comes | history of the valley of the Mississippi, and con- 
regularly every evening to ‘benefit by conversa-| : ‘teeny ( 
tion,” he says. He says £2000 will do; that he | veys a great deal of information in a very few 
doubts not we can contract for our passage under | words. 
£400; that we shall buy the land a great deal One of the objections to a settlement in this dis- 
cheaper when we arrive at America than we could tant region is the supposed severity of the climate, 


do in England; *‘‘ or why,” he adds, ** am I sent : ape id lish fi 
over here?’ That twelve men may easily clear | but Mr. Seymour, who has an evident relish for 


300 acres in four or five months; and that, for 600| what is called bracing weather, meets this ob- 


an s bpm os may be — sae jection with a good deal of warmth, and quite 
ouses Dulit on them. e recommends the Sus- . . if Mi . 

; ; - . , if Minnesota is no 
quehanna, from its excessive beauty, and its se- | @*SUes US inte the belief that, if fi 7 as 
curity from hostile Indians. Every possible assist- | exactly a tropical climate, it is certainly a healthy 
ance will be given us; we may get credit for the | and delightful one ; and as health and comfort are 


land for ten years or more, as we settle upon it.— the main things for which we labor, of what con- 


That literary characters make money there, &c., , : h 
&c. He never saw a bison in his life, but has | sequence can it be whether they be found at the 


heard of them; they are quite backward. The | tropics or at the poles? He says: 
mosquitoes are not so bad as our gnats; and after ; 
con eons been there a little while, they don’t trou-| The climate will pe oo very favorably with 
bie you much. that of New England and Northern New York. It 

My aunt knows nothing as yet of my intended | cannot be denied that Minnesota is situated in a 
lans ; it will surprise her, but not very agreeably. | high latitude, and the idea of seeking a residence 

verything is in a very fair train, and all parties in such a latitude will, as soon as broached, send 
eager to embark. What do your common blue an icy chill over the nervous system of some who 
trousers cost? Let me know, as | shall get twoor now reside in warmer latitudes, but who, perhaps, 
three pairs for my working winter dress, and as reveled, when young, among the snow banks of 
many jackets, either blue or grey ; so my wardrobe the Green Mountains, or skated over the surface 
will consist of two good coats, two cloth jackets, of the ice-bound rivers of a northern clime. It is, 
four linen ones, six brown Holland pantaloons, and indeed, delightful in speculation to talk of constant 
two nankeen ditto for dress. Spring, of perpetual verdure, of flowers in bloorn 

My mother says 1am mad; if so, she is bit by at #i! seasons, of purling brooks never obstructed 
me, for she wishes to go as much as Ido. Cole- by ice, of a mild climate where Jack Frost never 
ridge was with us nearly five weeks, and made has the audacity to pinch one’s nasal proboscis, or 
good use of his time. We preached Pantisocracy spread his white drapery over the surface of the 
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earth; but it is a problem, not yet fully solved, 
whether a tropical climate contributes more to 
one’s happiness than the varying seasons of a 
northern clime. Nay, whatever doubt there is on 
the subject preponderates in favor of a northern 
latitude. Industry and enterprise, intelligence, 
morality and virtue, are exhibited more generally 
among the inhabitants of northern latitudes than 
those of a southern. 

If one’s physical enjoyment is equally promoted 
by the bracing air of a cold climate, then, indeed, 
the argument is in favor of the latter; for vigor of 


bo.ly and purity of mind are the most essential in- | 


grevients in the cup of happiness. Every portion 
of the globe, seemingly more favored by nature for 
the habitation of man than other portions, will be 
found, from experience, to have some peculiar dis- 
advantages, which, set off against the former, 
serve to manifest a wise provision of Providence in 
equalizing the sum of enjoyment peculiar to differ- 
ent latitudes; thereby rendering the inhabitants of 
different portions of the earth contented with their 
location, and preventing them from warring upon 
the otherwise more favored territory of their neigh- 
bors. Ifthe South is free from intense cold, snow 
and ice, it has its periods of deluging rains ; its 
frequent and violent hurricanes, carrying devasta- 
tion and ruin in their pathway; its myriads of | 
Venomous reptiles and annoying insects ; its yellow 
fever and other diseases, which render it extremely 
hazardous for unaceclimated persons to prolong 
their stay there during a greater portion of the 
Summer and Autumnal months 
its oranges, cocva and pineapples, the North more 
than realizes their equivalent in the fine-flavored 
pear, the great variety of apples, the delicious 
strawberry, and rich cranberry. If the South can 
boast of its sugar-cane, the North can congratulate 
itself in the abundance of the sugar-maple, with its 
saccharine juice and beautiful foliage. If the 
forests of the South are ornamented with that 

eautiful tree, the ever-green magnolia, the North 
has its lofty cedar and towering pine, whose dark- 
green foliage furms a beautiful contrast with the 
delicate drapery of snow with which the earth is 
covered during the Winter. Countries whose 
climates are intermediate between these extremes, 
have their peculiar disadvantages. The snows 
which fall frequently from latitude 39° to 40° soon 
melt, rendering the travelling sloppy and disagree- 
able, the air damp and chilly, the rivers frequently 
encumbered with ice, sufficient to obstruct naviga- 
tion, though of insufficient strength to support 
teams. On the other hand, in the belt of latitude 
in the United States, from 40° to the international 
boundary, the air of Winter is dry and bracing. 
When snow falls, it usually remains on the ground 
several months, forming an excellent road for tra- 
velling, for business or pleasure. The rivers are 
securely brilged with ice, rendering many por- 
tions of the country more accessible at that season 
than at any other. An excellent opportunity is 
affurded to the younger portion of the community 
for innocent amusements—sleighing, sliding down 





Review. 






Moralism and Christianity ; or, Man’s E-rperience 

and Destiny. In Three Lectures. By Henry 
| James. 12mo. pp. 184. New York: J. S. Red. 
field. 1850. 


| This is but a small volume in size, compared 
with the majority of the books that daily issue from 
the press, but it is so vast in its relations and sug- 
gestions, that any just review of it would of neces. 
sity require double the space which it fills; if we 
were duly qualified by patient and serious think- 
ing, and were inclined to examine all its points of 
philosophy, this would be no place in which to do 
it; we can, therefore, only say in reference to it 
| that the earnest inquirer afier truth as to the rela. 
‘tion which we bear to the universe will find much 
in these lectures to ponder on, and, mayhap, to en- 
| lighten him. Mr. James is evidently a scholar, a 
profound thinker, a pure philanthropist, and an 
earnest seeker after truth. ‘lhe lectures are writ- 
ten with extreme care, and every word has its right 
place and sifinificance ; as a specimen of the man- 
ner, rather than the matter of these lectures, we 
extract the following remarks on that bugbear of 
the newspapers, Fourier : 


Socialism promises to make God’s great life in 


If the South has | man possible, promises to make all our relations so 
| just, so beautiful and helpful, that we shall be no 


longer conscious of finiteness, of imperfection, but 
only of life and power utterly infinite. Iam not 
able to satisfy any one’s reasonable curiosity on 
this subject. Every one who trusts in a living and 
therefore active God, in that God who is quite as 
active and original in our day as He was six thou- 
sand years ago, in short every one whose hope for 
humanity is alert, behooves to acquaint himself 
forthwith with the marvellous literature of Social- 
ism, above all with the writings of Charles Fourier. 
You will doubtless find in Fourier things of an 
apostolic hardness to the understanding ; you will 
find many things perhaps to disgust you; but you 
will find vastly more, both in the way of criticism 
and of constructive science to satisfy and invigorate 
your understanding, while such glimpses will open 
on every hand of God’s ravishing harmonies yet to 
ensue on earth, that your imagination will fairly 
ache with contentment and plead to be let off. 
These are what you will find in Fourier, provid- 
ed you have no secret interest dogging your candor 
and watching to betray it. Let me also tell you 
what you will not find there. You will find no 
such defaming thought of God as makes His glory 
to depend upon the antagonism of His creature’s 
shame. You will find no allegation of an essential 
and eternal contrariety between man and his crea- 
tive source. Whatever be Fourier’s errors and 
faults, this crowning and bottomless infamy by no 
means attaches to him. On the contrary, if the 








hill, and skating—amusements highly exhilarating, 
and promotive alike of health and of happiness. 
Who of us, that spent our days of childhood in the 
midst of such scenes, does not remember the ardent | 


desire we expressed, as Winter approached, for the 
rivers to be early closed with ice, and the ground 
to be enveloped in its usual snowy drapery? 
These observations have been made because a 
greater value is often set on a mild southern 
climate, in reference to its capacity of affording the 
means of happiness or of health, than it really, 


possesses. 





| prayers were the passions or wants of the universal 


highest homage paid to the Deity be that of the un- 
derstanding, then Fourier’s piety may safely claim 
preéminence. For it was not a traditional piety, 
that piety of habit which keepstour churches open 
—and cheerless ; nor was ita selfish piety, the piety 
which springs from jail-bird conceptions of Deity, 
and paints him as a colossal spider bestriding the 
web of destiny and victimizing with fell alacrity 
every heedless human fly that gets entangled in it; 
but a piety as broad as human science, co#xten- 
sive in fact with the sphere ef his senses, for its 
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human heart, its praises the laws or methods of the | The Personal History and Experience of David 
human understanding, and its deeds the innumer- Copperfield, the Younger. By Charles Dickens. 
able forms of spontaneous human action. No. X. John Wiley. New York. 


Miscellanies. By J. T. Headley. New York: This story of Dickens’s is the richest in indivi- 
Baker & Scribner. 1859. dual character, but the least artistic in point of 
This volume of miscellanies is published, as Mr. | construction, of any that he has published since 

Headley informs us in his preface, in consequence | the appearance of the Pickwick Papers. There 

of an unauthorized edition having been issued, | 2 many authors who are greatly inferior to Dic- 

without his consent, by a publisher who appears | Kens, who yet excel him in the mere art of de- 
to have felt himself warranted in seizing upon an | Veloping a plot; but the plot of a tale which is 
author’s writings which had not been copy-righted. published in parts must, of necessity, be sacrificed 

The law does not forbid such a trespass, but we | ' the necessity of making each part alike interest- 

never before heard of an instance of the kind, and | ing and exciting. Copperfield has now reached its 

we presume there must be some cause for it, which mid-number, and the close of this instalment brings 
the publisher in question, for his own sake, should | US to the catastrophe of little Em’ly’s history, which 
make public for his own justification. The au- | ™ust have been foreseen by every reader of the 
thorized edition of Mr. Headley’s Miscellaneous | Story from the commencement. Her elopement 

Writings is elegantly got up and embellished with | With Steerforth causes not the least surprise, be- 

a portrait which gives a rather forcible likeness of | cause it was impossible not to perceive in the in- 

the original. The miscellanies are purely literary troduction of that character, that the author had 

with the exception of the last article in the volume, | brought him upon the stage for that special duty 


which is a personal attack upon Dr. Griswold. and no other. There was a great want of artistic 
| constructiveness in allowing the reader to antici- 


—— By Edtoord Gibbon — dg pate so long one of the great events of the history. 


by the Rev. H. H. Milman. 6 vols. Boston: | The character of Steerforth is admirably drawn, 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. | and his Satanic, but elegant selfishness, gives a 


We have here the first volume of this immortal | tagic tone to the scene when he is upon it that is 


work published cheaply, but in an excellent and | powerfully painful. Most happily are the Micaw- 


substantial manner. Gibbon would not have | bers introduced to relieve the hideousness of Steer- 


thanked Mr. Milman for his notes, but it is prob- forth and his valet. We can afford to laugh at poor 

Micawher in spite of his almost tragic embarrass- 
. . Aye | ments, because we know that in the end something 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chal- | win) « turn up”’ for his benefit. Barkis is dead in No. 


mers, D. D., L. L. D. By his son-in-law, the | a: 4 
Rev. William Hanna. L. L. D. New York: | 10, and has left his widow and our friend Peggotty 


Harper & Brothers. Vol. I. in very comfortable circumstances, which is really 
We have here the first volume of a work which | 2” agreeable surprise for us. Barkis died quietly, 
will, of course, find many readers because it pur- | but he was not exactly “ willing” to leave his old 
ports to be the life of one of the most éminent | chest. As for the embarrassments of Mr. Micaw- 
preachers and writers belonging to the most pow- ber, his affairs appear desperate enough, but we 
erful religious sect in this country ; but it will find ®F° ® confident wanes he was himself that some- 
many readers from its intrinsic merits, among all thing “‘ eligible”’ is going to turn up for him before 
sects, as the biography of a pure and truly great| long. After spending a very jolly evening with 
man. ‘The present volume brings us to the 34th his lady at Copperfield’s rooms, on going away he 
year of Dr. Chalmers’ age; it is principally com- | slipped the following letter into the hands of his old 
« ° “ s Be; | . ; = 3 

posed of materials left by him, such as his early | friend, and that is all we know of him at present. 

journal, letters, &c., and is, in every sense, a plea- |  Sir—for I dare not say, my dear Copperfield. 
sant and profitable book “Tt is expedient that I should inform you that 
the undersigned is Crushed. Some flickering ef- 

. | - - . Md 
Historical Studies. By George Washington Greene, | forts to spare you the premature knowledge of his 


late U. S. Consul at Rome. New York: Geo. P. , calamitous position, you may observe in him this 
Putnam 1850. day ; but hope has sunk beneath the horizon, and 


= . the undersigned is Crushed. ot 
This is a very handsomely printed volume, con- “The present communication is penned within 
taining nine essays on Italian literature and poli- | the personal range (1 cannot call it the society) of 


tics, nearly all of which have been published pre- | 2” individual, in a state closely bordering on in- 
, s 


able that the majority of his readers will. 


viously in the North American Review. The sub- toxication, employed bys broker. That individsel 
jects of the essays are: Petrach, Machiavelli, Re- 
formation in Italy, Italian Literature in the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century; Manzoni; The 
Hopes of Italy ; Historical Romance in Italy; Li- 
braries and Verrarzano. 


‘ 


is in legal possession of the premises, under a dis- 
tress for rent. His inventory includes, not only 
the chattels and effects of every description be- 
longing to the undersigned, as yearly tenant of this 
habitation, but also those appertaining to Mr. 
Thomas Traddles, lodger, a member of the Hunor- 
able Society of the Inner Temple. 
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“If any drop of gloom were wanting in the over- 
flowing cup, which is now ‘commended’ (in the 
language of an immortal Writer) to the lips of the 
undersigned, it would be found in the fact, that a 
friendly acceptance granted to the undersigned, by 


the before-mentioned Mr. Thomas Traddles, for 


the sum of £23 4s. 9 1-2d. is over due, and is NoT 
provided for. Also, in the fact, that the living re- 
sponsibilities clinging to the undersigned, will, in 
the course of nature, be increased by the sum of 
one more helpless victim ; whose miserable appear- 
ance may be iooked for—in round numbers—at the 
expiration of a period not exceeding six lunar 
months from the present date. ; 


of supererogation to add, that dust and ashes are 
for ever scattered 


Of ’ 
‘“Witkins MicawBer.”’ 


The Uses and Abuses of Air. By John H. Gris- 
com, M.D. New York: J. S. Redfield. 1850. 
This is the second edition of a very readable and 

most beneficial book ; we are happy to learn from 
this fact that it has been so well received, but we 
hope that its editions will shortly count by the 
hundred, for it contains matter that our people, 
with all their boasted intelligence and education, 
stand most wofully in need of. It is an admirable 
treatise on ventilation, a subject which the mana- 
gers of theatres, steamboats, hotels, and lecture- 
rooms, we know from personal suffering, regard as 
either entirely beneath their notice, or as secondary 
to gilding and painting. 

The Modern Housewife ; or, Ménagére. Compris- 
ing nearly One Thousand Receipts, for the Eco- 
nomic and Judicious Preparation of every Meal 
of the Day, with those of the Nursery and Sick 

oom, and minute Directions for Family Man- 
agement inall its Branches. Itlustrated with En- 
gravings. By Alexis Soyer. Edited by an Ameri- 
can Housekeeper. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Philadelphia : G. S, Appleton. 1850. 
There has never been a dearth of cook-books we 
believe, since the art of printing was discovered ; 
and long before that time many existed, no doubt, 
in manuscript, which the world has never been 
the better for; but good cook-books have been ex- 
ceedingly few ; at least that would be an inevitable 
conclusive from the small number of good cooks in 
the world. Believing that the culinary department 
of science is by no means overstocked with learn- 
ed tomes, we look upon every new addition with 
peculiar feelings of satisfaction ; and hail this new 
volume by M. Soyer, the renowned artiste of the 
London Reform Club, not only as a perfect bonne 
bouche in itself, but as full of bonnes bouches as an 
egg is of meat. We do not profess to any profes- 
sional knowledge of the subject, but being possess- 
ed of a good digestion and an uncloyed appetite, 
we have read enough of M. Soyer’s recipes to give 
us a high opinion of his skill, knowledge and hu- 
mane feelings. His receipt book is not a mere 











trumpery collection of directions for making pies 
and things, but rather an agreeable treatise on the 
art of preserving health and making the most of 
earthly enjoyments. There are few housekeepers 
who cannot profit by his lessons, and we hope that 
his book may have a wide circulation among us, 
for there can be no doubt of its doing good where. 
ever it may be studied, and its recipes followed.— 
The chapters on foud for the sick and children, are 
especially valuable and entitled to notice. 


| The Red Rover. By the Auth the Spy. 
** After promising thus much, it would be a work | J or of the Spy. Re. 


vised, Corrected and Illustrated, with a new In- 
troduction, Notes, §c., by the Auther. Putnam. 
New York. 1850. 


This is the third volume of the new and elegant 
edition of Cooper’s works now in course of publi- 
cation by Mr. Putnam. After the Pilot, it is the 
most interesting and popular of the author’s sea 
stories. 

Waraga ; or, the Charms of the Nile. By William 
Furniss. Baker & Scribner. 1850. 

The Nile is as productive of books of travel as it 
is of crocodiles, and will doubtless continue to be 
so as long as it flows from the mountains to the sea. 
Mr. Furniss’ book on this exhaustless subject is by 
no means the least interesting of those recently is- 
sued. It is neither pedantic nor pious, buta clever, 
gentlemanly, and amusing record of the author's 
observations. He has the hand as well as the eye 
of an artist and has enriched his volume with some 
exceedingly well drawn views, that are given in 
tinted lithograph, of a superior kind of execution, 
by Sarony & Major. 

Observations on Planetary and Celestial Influences 
in the Production of Epidemics, and on the Na- 
ture and Treatment of Diseases. By John S. 
Bowron, M.D. New York: John S. Taylor. 1850. 
Dr. Bowron, in his ‘‘ Observations,” has started 

a theory of disease, which, if true, will lead to an 
entire overthrow of every established school of 
medicine ; and the curative processes will have to 
be adapted to the improved knowledge of human 
ailments. We are very far from having an opinion 
of the Doctor’s correctness of argument; but his 
theory is an ingenious one, and his observations 
contain much interesting matter. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. 
No. 1. ° The Peau Time. “Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 

Carlyle is not one of the latter-day saints, and 
the title for his essays appears to have been 
chosen rather for its quaintness than its expres- 
siveness. The object of the pamphlets, which are 
to be published monthly, is, apparently, to discuss 
the momentous affairs of the times, and No. 1] gives 
us a taste in the most exaggerated style of Carlyle- 
ism of those that are to follow. The succeeding 
numbers of the ‘“‘ Pamphlets’’ will be republished 
by Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. immediately 
on their appearance. 
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E1guTeen Miivions or Bores.—Of all the 
severe things that have been said of us, collective- 
, d nationally, r : ‘id- 
eis ea cal | ly an ation ly from the days of Fearon, Fid 
| dler, Basil Hall, Captain Hamilton, Mrs. Trollope 
of our nervous cor- ; , 
_and Dickens, down to the present time, nothing 
respondents who had 
| half so severe has been uttered as the final judg- 
been fretted to the | ai nape 
verge of tic dolo- | ™e* of ‘Thomas Carlyle in his * Latter-Day Pam- 
6 | phlet”’ on our national pretensions ; he pronounces 
reux, or some other | ms mints 
. . | us * Eighteen millions of the greatest bores ever 
nervous complaint, 


boy the typagraphica! | seen in this world before :—that, hitherto, is their 
e typog . 


‘ . | feat in history!’ Mr. Carlyle is certainly no flat- 
errors contained in | ; 
; | terer, let him be what else he may. But, perhaps, 
an essay which she | 
he calls us the greatest bores the world has yet 
sent us, never to read | , 
. | seen because we have been, hitherto, so successful 
any of her own wri- | . - : ; 
; amy |in boring through difficulties. He may have in- 
tings in print if she | : : ' 
: : | tended to compliment us by his odd epithet; or he 
wished to avoid such | 
|may have meant by the term bore, merely the 
annoyances. There | , 
| greatness of our calibre. To parody the favorite 


is a perverse tendenc 
; _ y | chorus of John Bull we proclaim— 
in type metal to error and there is no help for it.— 


Mistakes will occur in the best books and maga- 
zines, as in the best families. The ladies, who have We are not in the habit of inviting the at- 
not so much experience of printing offices and type | tention of our readers to any subject not strictly 
stickers as the ruder sex, take these misdeeds of the | literary or artistic, but “just for this once,’’ we 
types more to heart than we do. One of the fresh- | must request our lady readers, who either live in 
est, best-tempered, most sensible, and spirituelle | the city or sometimes visit it, to read the card of 
of our lady correspondents, who resides in the heart | Messrs. Hitchcock and Leadbeater, on tlie cover 
of the richest county in the Empire State, sends usa | of our magazine, and when they—the ladies—go 
humorous account of her own sufferings and ‘‘ car- | into Broadway on pleasure excursions among the 
ryings on” upon reading one of her communications | ‘‘ dry-goodseries,”’ to look in at the famous estab- 
in our last number, which happened to contain | lishment on the corner of Broadway and Leonard 
one little error. After describing the family circle | street. Our own experiences in such matters are 
engaged in reading Lady’s Books, Home Journals, | extremely limited. and our knowledge of fashion- 
&e., she says, “‘ suddenly M jumps up, flings | able materials considerably less; but we know the 
Holden’s Magazine up to the ceiling, stamps her | senior partner of the firm to be one of the best busi- 
foot, screams, ‘ Heavens and Earth! I shall go ness men and most obliging gentlemen in the trade, 
crazy!’ stumbles over old Rover who howls like a | and have entire confidence in the taste and integ- 
death warning and falls on Tray, who thinks it is | rity of the firm. 

fun and pulls her comb out of her hair, and runs Apropos to the subject of shopping :—the 
off snapping its teeth out; M then rises with | following very sensible and truly philosophical 
her hair falling over her shoulders, flings herself thoughts on female ornamentations are from the 


To aLt ouR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 


OME few numbers 





** Yankees never, never will be bores.” 




















into the great chair and cries. pen of the “‘ writing editor’’ of the Home Journal, 
“E——. In the name of William Penn, what | whose taste in such matters is above suspicion : 
is the matter with thee ? “ Costly jewels : 
: 'y jewels are the livery of dowagers. Part- 
“M——. Matter! Look at that abominable |}, because youth, beauty and wealth seldom come 
— , , together—partly because it is those who have lived 
T——. Where? longest who inherit and accumulate most—partly 





“M———. There in my that horrid ons | because it is good taste for beauty to be ‘ unadorn- 
where I wrote » they have made oe say— | ed’—and partly because great costliness, except 
But we will let fall the curtain upon this domes- | when exeusably put on te redeem ugliness, is an 
tic tragedy and spare our fifty thousand readers the offensive assumption of superiority over those whom 
harrowing finale. Let the sufferings of our fair chance has less gifted—for these combined reasons, 
but too sensitive correspondent be a caution to all | it is, doubtless, that rich jewels in Europe, are sel- 
magazine writers not to read their articles after | a. worn by the young, and always convey an 
they get into print. association of age. From a diamond necklace a 

—* Will Woodville’s” communication from | man naturally looks up to find rouge and a “ false 
Kenwcky has been received and will appear when front’”’—from a priceless bracelet to a dry elbow 
@ place can be made for it. jand non-undulating proportions, A young girl, 
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very expensively jewelled, would, in London or 
Paris, we venture to say, be universally taken, at 
first sight, for a vulgar heiress advertising what 
she expects from ‘the other party.” A rose ora 


japonica in her hair would ‘do more for her mar- | 


ket,’ even in foreign fashion’s high bazaar of mat- 
rimony, than one of the five-thousand dollar bijou, 
which are as common in New York, now, as pond- 
lilies at a village ball. How it is by the standards 
of poetry, righteousness and ‘ good investment,’ we 
kaw to easy inference.” 

#72. said! But pond lilies, we fear, are more 

rare at village balls than muslin roses. People 
who live nearest to ponds have not always the 
best appreciation of water lilies. 
Apropos again of the fashion of literature, or 
the literature of fashion. It is remarkable that our 
country abounds in a class of literary productions 
of a mongrel species, being half magazine des 
modes and half magazine of literature, that are 
found inno othercountry. A clever correspondent 
of the Boston Post, who writes letters from Europe 
under the signature of ‘‘ Communipaw,” in one of 
his recent letters from England, says: 





“Talking of periodicals; there is one class of 
trashy twattle, that this country is happily exempt 
from. The ‘ Milliners’ Magazines’—those scented 
compounds of love-sick tales, namby-pamby verses 
and sentimental pictures, with ‘ colored plates of 
the fashions,’ at ‘the low price of three dollars a 
year, or five dollars for two copies,’ which are so 
plentifully distributed over America by the self- 
elected literary dilettanti who ‘ take the lead,’ are 
not known in Britain. For the milliners and dress- 
makers, there is the ‘ London World of Fashion,’ 
a good periodical of its sort, but rarely seen out of 
the milliner’s shop.” 





James, THE Novetist.—Some time since 
it was annonnced quizzically in the newspapers, 
that Mr. G. P. R. James had been seen on his way 
to America, in a burlesque on that prolific author’s 
well-known manner of introducing the heroes of 
his novels. But what was announced as a joke is 
likely to prove a matter of fact; Mr. James has ac- 
tually written to his friend, Washington Irving, 
that he intends visiting the United States this 
spring with his family, and that there is some pro- 
bability of his making this country his home. Mr. 
James has certainly strong claims upon the grati- 
tude of us Americans, for he has furnished gratis 
with a greater amount of reading than any other 
living author. If he were to be paid but half a 
dime for every novel of his printed here, he would 
be a very wealthy gentleman. And why should 
he not be paid for his novels? We have no more 
right to appropriate them to our use without his 
consent, than we have to seize the Manchester 
calicoes and use them gratis, that are brought here 





and Correspondents. 


for sale. We hope the time will 
come when the right of an author to the control of 


his own writings will be as undeniable as the richt 


But yet we do it. 


of a manufacturer to his muslins. 

It would not be becoming in a magazine, to 
pass by without notice the death of so illustrious a 
magazinist as the first editor of the Edinburgh Re- 

| view, Francis Jeffrey. He was born in 1773, and 

| was editor of the Edinburgh Review from its com. 

/mencement in 1802 until the year 1829. He tra- 

| velled in this country many years since, and mar- 

| ried for his second wife a lady of New York. His 
| litercry fame rests wholly upon his contributions 
to the Review, of which he was editor ; they have 
been published in a separate volume, as have been 
those of his coadjutors in the establishment of the 
Review, Brougham and Sidney Smith. But we 
are not aware that Jeffrey ever wrote anything 
| that has been considered worth repeating, and we 
| doubt whether any of his critical essays will reach 
| to our posterity. A correspondent of the Evening 

Mirror, who visited him two years since, says: 

‘**T had been invited by his lordship to visit him 
at his country seat, and accordingly waited upon 
him, not without nervous apprehensions, that the 
towering dignity of the literary giant would render 
my visit otherwise than agreeable. I could not 
have done greater injustice to him than by such 
apprehensions. He received me with great cor- 
diality and frankness, and in a few minutes after 
my first interview, [ felt that I was in company 
with a kind and agreeable gentleman, who removed 
all embarrassment by a warmth and generosity of 
manner, Which won my sincerest respect and con- 
fidence. 

‘*He was a small man, thin and wiry, with 
white hair and a pair of large black eyes, full of 
life and fire, and when he became animated with 
conversation, they sparkled with an intensity be- 
yond anything I haveeverseen. His manner was 
dignified and grave without literary affectation, 
and free from effort. He spoke much of his lite- 
rary cotemporaries, and gave me many pleasant 
reminiscences of some of the eminent literary men, 
whose fame now belongs to history. Among 
others, Scott, Sidney Smith—the Ettrick Shepherd 
—Wilson, &c.” 

He was an extremely liberal politician for a 
Scotchman and a lawyer, but an indifferent critic. 








We desire to notify Publishers and Post- 
masters who are entitled to the bound Vol. of the 
Magazine for 1849, that a recent order from the 
Post Office Department at Washington, prohibits 
all bound books from being sent through the mails. 


|The bound Vols. are ready for those entitled to 
y 


them, and will be sent in accordance with their in- 
tructions. We had, however, sent the bound Vols. 
to most of the publishers before the new rule was 
established. 
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